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O one can understand the Unitarian movement without taking note of its 
great dread of denominationalism, and its fixed determination to preserve 
_ for itself, at all hazards, a free and open mind. Of course it wanted a certain 
amount of fellowship; but there must be no Unitarian orthodoxy. The rest of the 
world has been continually reviling the movement because of its structural and 
organic weakness. Many have assumed, probably because they wanted so to 
believe, that this weakness was due to the inadequacy of its religious ideas. That, 
however, is altogether a false diagnosis. The truth is that Unitarians have not 
wanted the sectarian machinery which others have prized; indeed they have made 
rather a distinct point of rejecting it. Both instinctively and deliberately the 
founders of this movement chose to reduce denominational government and manage- 
ment to their lowest terms. And it was no mere “spook” of the imagination that 
induced them to follow this course. ‘They struck straight at the root of a large part 
of the spiritual paralysis from which the church has always suffered. It is “or- 
thodoxy,” a standardized belief, which has caused a great deal of that mischief. 
Has not President Coolidge recently said that “whatever tends to establish fixed 
and rigid modes of thought, tends to fossilize society”? 


Get a strong ecclesiastical government and one great end and aim of its exist- 
ence is sure to be the prevention of any modification of belief. That means spiritual 
stagnation, except as some painful and costly revolutionary effort is able, in part, 
to break through these shackles. Let their denominational work be weak or strong, 
our fathers decided, first of all, to retain enough freedom for the individual church 


- and person to give an open path for spiritual growth. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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He Vowed Solemnly 


PEAKING OF LIBERALISM, which we do 
elsewhere, we like that line in Hutchinson’s 
story, “One Increasing Purpose,” in which Sim 
says to Niggs: “I should say that I am at a point 
where it seems to me there is something a bit wrong 
with everything.” It is our stand, speaking for 
religion, that there is “something a bit wrong” with 
the people in orthodoxy. It is the obligation they 
take to say one thing while those among them who 
are inclined to be liberal, just because they are so 
inclined, really believe another. 
sins, and THE REGISTER is not remiss about as- 
sailing them. But there is one sin that does not 
belong to us, one sin which blights the other 
churches. We own no secret or dishonest creeds. 
We call upon the churches which have such to re- 
nounce their binding Romish creeds, because they 
are false to the free spirit of Protestantism. 

We can never have a true democracy until we 
have a prevailing free religion. Somebody must 
expect to make. the sacrifice. The Unitarian Fellow- 
ship is recruited from all the creedal denominations 
because these men of intellectual honor and of 
courage dared! They took their fortunes to hazard, 
they jeopardized their families’ welfare, they suf- 
fered ostracism, they endured calumny in greater 
or less degree, because it made a difference as deep 
as the soul for them to be spiritually free! 

Now we have no blame for men in creedal 
churches whose conscience does not command them 
to go. We do not know the reasons they may give 
to Truth. For example, a certain Presbyterian 
pastor in an Ohio city, in theological travail, in- 
formed a friend of ours one Saturday morning that 
next day he was going to tell his congregation the 
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. real direction is in one man’s hands. 


parade for November 11. 


We have our own 


“By God,” he vowed solemnly, “I can’t 
and won’t stand it any longer.” Two weeks later 
his friend returned to that city. “Did you tell 
them?” he inquired. “No,” confessed the unhappy ~ 
minister. And then he gave his reasons. Three 
children, a wife, the certainty of such treatment as 


truth. 


is usually meted to a parish, the hard task of find- 


ing another church, and awful loneliness.. These 
are enough. At least, they settled the matter for 
him. We cannot search the inscrutable. We find 
no fault. Of men like him there are thousands. 
What we want to know is, How can we ever get 
freedom unless men, one by one, do break their 
bonds and take the consequences? Is there g safe ~ 
way? 

Armistice on Parades! 


E HAVE HAD for our Armistice Day cele- 

bration in historic, superlatively patriotic 
Boston, one of the saddest and most grotesque per- 
formances that ever grieved a sensible heart. There 
is a body called the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. Unofficially, many congregations be- 
long to it and support it. Like other bodies, its 
He is a good 
man, but sometimes he acts without the fullest 
understanding or formal authorization of his vari- 
ous committees. He conceived the idea of a peace 
It looked good, after 
the Mobilization Day collapse. But the personnel 
of the group of associates he selected displeased the 
war veterans, and some rather strong pacifistic 
strains, it was alleged, got into the proposed pro- 
cession and exercises, which made the fighting men 
wroth by the hundreds. 

By the dawn of the day we were to celebrate, 
peace had flown on frightened pinions. The parade 
marched, but it was only an appearing; the ad- 
dresses and all the rest of it a pathetic travesty, 
due to bad management, poor tactics, ugly temper, 
and a good deal of the devil still in human nature. 
It was a day of shame in Boston. 

We lay the greater blame on the good people in 
charge who did not take into account the whole 
situation. They bungled as badly as any bristling 
militarist ever did. “Law not War” on a memorial 
day banner, for example, is not exactly the wis- 
dom of this world, when the sacrifice in ten thou- 
sand thousand loving hearts is not so soon forgot. 
There ought to be on Armistice Day tribute to 
honest heroes. We think war is sin; but we do 
not think the men who defended the right were 
sinners. We believe in America we were right. It 
is only God who knows absolutely, if there is any 
absolutism about it. We do not press the point. 

But we are sick of celebrations of things that 
are not so. Peace, for example. For God’s sake, 
let us have peace, and wait a while for the parades 
and the speeches. Why not abolish parades alto- 
gether for a year? An armistice on parades! 
Where we do our work we see something on the 
grand march about once a week. It goes like this: 
The cannon booms at the State House, the Goy- 
ernor, flanked by mighty men, their chests full 
of badges, comes down the steps and stands at 
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attention under a canopy, the soldiers file past more 
or less awkwardly, the awful brass band plays 


“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here!” and every office 


force in the neighborhood joins with the motley 
perched or propped up along the way who get their 


thrill and think they are achieving more good than 


if they were praying in church or doing their work. 
They are wrong. 

The worst community in America for this sort 
of patrioteering is Boston. Other communities 
will some day be as old as Boston is, and unless 


‘something is done to them they will be just as bad. 


The serio-comie affair last week may so get on the 
nerves of sane people that they will help to kill the 
parade as a cheap and outworn institution. If that 
happens, we shall forgive everything. 


Dean Inge Illustrates 


WHILE AGO we pointed out that Dean Inge 
. was a Fundamentalist in theology. A few 
people were incredulous. This man, press-agented 
around the sphere, is the paragon of liberalism, they 
said. Is that so? Not at all. He is what we said 
heis. Our friend Rey. Alfred Hall of England has 
sent us a tract on “Liberalism in Religion” by 
Inge, and it contains all the characteristic mixing 
of contraries and twisting of words which have 
deceived the elect and the non-elect. You like it, 
you spurn it. Nothing could be more like our own 
position than this, for example: “The priest, clergy- 
man, or minister Tin the creedal churches | is very 
widely supposed to be a man who is paid to propa- 
gate certain opinions. . . . He has accepted his 
brief and must do his best for his client. If he has 
scruples, he can always throw up his brief; but the 
one thing he must not do is to draw his salary 
and give away his case.” 
Now the Liberal clergyman, Inge Says, revolts 
against “the degradation of preaching opinions that 


~ are made for him” and “that he has not made for 


7 


himself.” 
Styverts:.: 


“He believes that revelation is progres- 
To him reason is man’s highest endow- 


ment.” Again, “Belief in intellectual honesty” is ~ 


the one thing held in common by Liberals. He 
takes one by one, the beliefs counted central. The 
carnal resurrection, for example. See his method. 
“Tet the traditionalist be admitted to Joseph’s 
garden in the small hours of Easter morning. He 
has no right to spare himself embarrassing or un- 
dignified accessories. Let him suppose that he has 
watched the Saviour clambering out of his grave, 
and then putting on the clothes which the angels 
brought with them; for we know that the grave- 
clothes remained in the tomb. I mean no irrever- 
ence; I am only trying to picture the scene as it 
must have looked to an eyewitness. Would our 
friend now say, ‘Thank God, I know that Jesus of 
Nazareth is very god of very God’?” 

Now the Dean’s plain implication is that such a 
belief is absurd, and surely not necessary. So is 
it with his treatment of the Virgin Birth. But 
Inge never actually says so. If he did, he would be 


oe What he actually says is very differ- 


The Christian Register — 
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ent, and niewise perfectly orthodox and safe. For 


‘instance, “The Liberal is indifferent to the evidence 


that Christ rose, because he feels and knows [spirit- 
ually] that he hasrisen.” We ask, not impatiently, 
How does the Dean expect intellectually honest 
people to swallow that sort of quibble? Did the 
physical Jesus rise or did he not rise? Yes or No? 
So you ask the Dean. And you get nothing but 
what you get. 

-This is perfect orthodoxy! He believes that 
“Christ is the Incarnation of the Deity under the 
conditions of human existence” and “a_ perfect 
moral character and a supremely self-sacrificing 
life.” Jesus taught, “not that he was like.God, but 
that God was like himself. ‘He who hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.’ In this light, we admit 
that nothing more divine can be conceived than 
the human Christ.” And this is Inge. This is the 
doctrine of extreme orthodox Protestantism,—in 
other words, present-day Fundamentalism. We 
set down this assertion: You will always find when 
you thoroughly examine so-called Liberals still 
living in creedal orthodox churches that no matter 
what their implications are, their explications are 
sound in the traditional faith. They cannot be 
touched by the hand of the church. The world is 
full of them. 


Loyal to Scholarship 


ie SANITY and scholarly piety as their Na- 

tional Council voted unanimously in Washing- 
ton, we have a right to expect from our close of 
kin, the Congregationalists. The subject is sci- 
ence and religion; the occasion, the antievolution 
tyrannizing over the land. Follows the resolu- 
tion,— 

That we pledge ourselves to the conservation of the 
spiritual values embodied in the time-honored state- 
ments of Christian truth, but believe that God makes 
Himself increasingly known through the patient inves- 
tigations of modern scholars. We declare our con- 
viction that there is and can be no conflict between 
science and religion. We deplore any attempt of the 
state or federal governments to interfere with the 
teaching of widely accepted scientific theories, and 
encourage all reverent students in their search for 
the truth in whatever field, assuring them that we wel- 
come all light that God can give us, and commend to 
our ministers and people the preaching and acceptance 
of a gospel consistent with modern scholarship. 


Note 


Will any reader tell us about the unitarians of 
Italy? The name is in the newspapers. Philip 
Hale in the Boston Herald says: “We spoke re- 
cently of the would-be assassin of Mussolini as a 
‘unitarian’ and wondered [jocosely|] whether he 
would be a milder man if he were an Episcopalian 
or a Congregationalist. S. T. L. writes with a fling 
at our ignorance, ‘He is undoubtedly a Catholic, 
being an Italian.’ Bless you, we have known for 
many years that an advocate of national or politi- 
cal unity was called a unitarian. Garibaldi said 
long ago that all great Italians had been unitarians. 
In the eighties a political party at Buenos Ayres 
was called unitarian.” 


After (ocarns a ote Candon Talk : 


An eyewitness gives his impressions of the attack on Petritch 


October 24. 


HINGS HAD BEEN QUIET in the 

Balkans for several days, and it did 
not appear that anything lively was going 
to happen in the future. But it did hap- 
pen in the immediate present. It hap- 
pened because, apparently, the Greek 
nation, which had been undergoing one 
of its kaleidoscopic political. changes re- 
cently, decided that it needed an issue to 
reunite a divided nation—and incidently 
to bring some more territory home in the 
form of loot. It found its chosen spot in 
the section of Bulgaria next to Mace- 
donia, the town of Petritch. It did not 
have long to look for an opportunity. 
That it found in a frontier incident at 
Demir Kapu, Macedonian territory, where 
its forces had poured in in an attempt to 
avenge the killing of. a comrade on Bul- 
garian soil. The Bulgarian officers re- 
sented the attempt to take the body away, 
and offered to appoint their own members 
of a mixed commission to investigate the 
incident on the spot. This the Greeks re- 
fused: to do, probably because they pre- 
ferred to fight. 


Soria, 


THE GREEK ARTILLERY began to 


fire at the little frontier town of Petritch, 
the pygmy’s share of the Macedonian loot 
awarded to Bulgaria by the victorious 
powers after the World War, from the 
surrounding range of lofty mountains. 


The Bulgarians had no artillery, and no - 


troops of any kind in any quantity, in the 
neighborhood of Petritch. So, a few 
hours after the closing of the conference 
of Locarno, which had been acclaimed as 
a great triumph for the cause of world 
peace, the cannon were talking from the 
Greek trenches and it seemed as if they 
would continue to talk to some purpose 
for many days. ; 

Colonel Stoinoff, one of the Bulgarian 
officers commanding at Petritch, told me 
that for several days past the Greeks had 
been bringing up three divisions of artil- 
lery to the frontier. The pieces had been 
massed on the tops of the mountains. For 
one whole day—the 20th—the fire was 
kept up constantly. Five villages were 
occupied by the invaders. It became evi- 
dent why the Greek commanders did not 
eare to waste any time in talk,—which 
would have prevented a breach of the in- 
ternational peace—eyen at the end of the 
conference of Locarno which, it had been 
announeed widely during that very period, 
had assured a real peace in Burope for 
years. Perhaps it was the fear of such 
a peace, while loot was in sight, that 
moved the Greeks to their savage act. 

' The savagery of the act was proved to 
your correspondent by the long line of 
refugees—old men, women, and little ones 
—that trailed along the roads from 
Petritch. I saw two old women, one of 
them in the seventies, who had been 
wounded by shrapnel and were weeping 
bitterly. On my way to Petritch in a 
motor we were called to in the darkness 
by a group of villagers, who stopped us to 
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explain their plight. Their story, told 
with quaking voices under the harvest 
moon, was that their village had been 
occupied by the Greeks, and, expecting 
harsh treatment, they had decided to 
leave home in a hurry’ without their 
domestic animals, abandoning their crops. 
The sort of treatment they might have re- 
ceived from the conquerors was indicated 
to me by one of the commanding officers, 
when he narrated how two posts of four 
men had been overwhelmed by the ad- 


vancing Greeks, then killed and mutilated. 


The refugees had recently arrived from 
Greek Macedonia, seeking the protection 


IN 


THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
MANY AGAINST HIM, HE STANDS 


Because F. Ernest Johnson, above, in his ex- 
traordinary report on prohibition, issued of- 
ficially by the Federal Council of Churches, 
said thus far it is a failure, some of the 
churches’ leaders, notably Methodist and Pres- 
byterian, charged him with virtually going 
over to the aleohol crowd, but he has been 
abundantly justified, for his findings are hard- 
proved facts, which must be faced in the long, 
long drive for temperance and law 


of the Bulgarian flag; and as Nemesis had 


come upon them through a devious path, 
they decided to seek refuge again by going 
further into Bulgaria. They and other 
groups of their kind are now on their way 
to Sofia, I am told. 

This world cannot live without some 
agency like the League of Nations* that 
can prevent the occurrence of such fresh 
alarms for people already tortured to the 
limit of endurance. 

Bulgaria is thoroughly disarmed by the 
treaty of Neuilly. Otherwise, the Greeks, 
who in the Balkans or elsewhere have no 
reputation for bravery, would not have 
dared to make the attack that they did. 
Irregular troops—“hired soldiers,” as 


they are called in Bulgaria—and militia- 


*This letter was written before the tébedé 
intervened in the Greek-Bulgarian affair. 


. the people. 


men, most of them unarmed, were the only 
defenders of Petritch, and they had not 
a gun with them. But the instinct of 
self-protection has stirred these people to 
their depths. 

One of the sights I saw on the way back 
to Sofia was a considerable number of 
troops—a company or so, with two field 
pieces—on their way to Petritch. They’ 
are in spirits which boded ill for the in- 
vading Greeks. The bombardment of 
Petritch is going on to-day, the third day, 
but the orders to the Bulgarian officers 
and men are to refrain from firing back, 


_under the commands from the League of 


Nations to that effect, pending the meeting 
of the council of the League to put an in- 
vestigation on the spot under way Monday. 
This has been the plan recommended by 
the Bulgarian officers “at the front,” as 
they callit here. It is a thousand times a 
pity that this measure was not taken on 
the nineteenth of October, when they so 
strongly recommended it. Bulgaria’s hope, 
which is the hope of all peace-loving 


- nations, is that the Petritch incident will 


be ended soon after Monday, with the 
punishment of the guilty, on whichever 
side they may be found to be. 


SUCH INCIDENTS as the Greek bom- 
bardment of Petritch, and the seizure of 
five Bulgarian villages, are a dishearten- 
ing fact to the lovers of peace all over the 
world, and especially disgusting to the 
Unitarian denomination, with its tradi- 
tions of justice. I recently wrote an 
article for a newspaper published in Bos- 
ton, which called attention to the ex- 
emplary tolerance of the Bulgarian nation. 
There are churches of all religions and 
denominations, includitig the Second Ad- 
ventists, in Sofia. All these religionists 
receive the protection of the laws—and of 


fact that no religion is protected or toler- 
ated other than the National Orthodox. 
And yet intolerant Greece, like intolerant 
Roumania and intolerant Serbia, is ap- 
parently permitted by the international 
conscience to work its predatory will upon 
disarmed Bulgaria, which is so busy and 
so burdened in paying its international 
debts that it cannot even dream of self- 
protection. But there is such a thing as 
pushing a weak nation too hard. Bul- 
garia is being pushed too hard, under cir- 
cumstances which your correspondent has 
had, occasion to- observe since ie nine- 
teenth of this month. 

Then what are such events as the Con- 
ference of Locarno fated to signify? Is 
the world fated to wallow in blood 
forever? Is it destined forever to fail to 
find protection in its right to live and let 
live? The Greek attack upon disarmed Bul-_ 
garia has made it increasingly evident that 
strong measures must be taken by some 
agency to keep the predatory inyeteae 
My sight of the Greek ope tion 
Petritch and its neighboring vi 
the past few days has con’ : 
the League of Nations needs 
will bite. . 


In Greece it is a notorious - 


; 
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LONDON. 


HE MOST interesting and valuable 

religious document which has appeared 
in England for some time consists of a 
series of articles on “My Religion’ con- 
tributed to the Daily Express by a number 
of our best known living novelists. The 
fact of their appearance in a popular 
newspaper together with the unusually 
widespread interest they have created 
seems to argue that the mass of people 
about us are not so indifferent to religion 
and its issues as we sometimes suppose. 
That impression is fortified by the cir- 
cumstance that even the Times has lately 
opened its columns to a correspondence on 
sermons, initiated by an address of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in which he 
spoke of the poor preaching too prevalent 
in Anglican pulpits and its ill effects on 
ehurch attendance. 

Men have a soul situated somewhere 
in their subconsciousness, a Rip Van 
Winkle of a thing that begins to stir wist- 


_ fully and hungrily when voices speak with 


an accent of unconventionality and reality. 
These confessions may or may not have 
sprung from a cheap newspaper stunt, 
but no one can read them without feel- 
ing their sincerity and genuineness. And 
they let us in to the mind of the educated 


and intelligent modern man, who though ' 


he may in most cases have no use for 
churches, has yet a serious purpose in life 
and the ‘desire to contribute something 
worthy to this generation. 

The contributors to this remarkable 
Symposium were Arnold Bennett, Hugh 
Walpole, Conan Doyle, Rebecca West, 
Phillips Oppenheim, Compton MacKenzie, 
J. D. Beresford, De Vere Stackpole, Israel 
Zangwill, Henry Arthur Jones, and “The 
Unknown Man.” The subject was ap- 
proached in a spirit of reverence and 
seriousness, with an evident sense of its 
importance, except perhaps in the case of 
Zangwill whose contribution was marred 
‘by egotism. : 

What general conclusions, if any, can 


be drawn as a result of the study of these. 


documents? I think we may justly put 
aside the ebullitions of a number of ortho- 
dox people, whose policy in matters theo- 
logical is to forget nothing and to learn 
nothing, and who to every attempt at a 
reinterpretation or revaluation of the 
Faith can only react with some such 
scream as “Arnold Bennett or Christ.’ 
More regrettable because of his position 
and liberal temper of mind, was Dr. F. W. 
Norwood’s outburst at the City Temple, 
London, on Arnold Bennett’s acknowledg- 
ment of a supreme reverence for the moral 
teaching of Christ as an offensive “patting 
of Christ on the back.” That is only play- 
ing to the gallery, a temptation to which 
popular nonconformist preachers are pecu- 
liarly liable. The bishops who took part 
in the correspondence were less pictur- 
esque but more persuasive because more 
sympathetic on the whole, and less anxious 
to score points than to acknowledge the 


R. NICOL CROSS 
real facts of the present theological situa- 
tion. 

There can be no question that a great 
change has passed over the preaching of 
the present generation in our pulpits, a 
change which has led to the quiet drop- 
ping into oblivion of some of the dogmas 
which in the past bulked very large in 
the orthodox minister’s stock-in-trade. 
Those star doctrines of fifty years ago 
have gone into eclipse. Hell, for example, 
has paled its ineffectual fires in most 
present-day preaching, and we hear a 
good deal less about an infallible Bible, 
a Virgin Birth, or a physical resurrection. 
The miraculous now wins a much dimin- 
ished emphasis. 

Preachers who are alive to the move- 
ment of the modern mind have retired 
from the theological outworks which once 
constituted part of the front lines of the 
Christian attack on the world, and have 
considerably revised their strategy. But 
even those who have made this strategical 
retirement are loth to acknowledge that 
it really meant defeat, and they are by 
no means keen to disturb their allies who, 
obstinately blind to the fortunes of the 
battle, still manfully cling to the old dug- 
outs and the obsolete ammunition to be 
found there. 

It has to be admitted, with acceptance 
of the vulnerability it involves, that the 
Church of God does not move in these 
matters like a mighty army, all of whose 
ranks are united, but that it straggles 
forward like a crowd and those who go 
out over the top into the “no man’s land” 
of theology are not at all well supported 
in their adventure by the immobile heavy 
artillery behind who can hardly distinguish 
them from the common enemy. 

In speaking of the contemporary Chris- 
tian Church the outside observer is justi- 
fied in not handling it as if it had en- 
tirely dissociated itself from doctrines 
which repel the mind and offend the con- 
science of the thoughtful educated man 
of to-day. And the person of mediating 
tendeney who wants to reach out to what 
is before without losing hold of what is 
behind need not be surprised to find him- 
self on a rack, where he is made extremely 
uncomfortable without any of the rewards 
of martyrdom to console him. The world 
can see the use of sheep and also of goats, 
but hybrids are never much to its taste. 
Their psychology is too speckled to appeal 
to the plain man. They at any rate ex- 
pose themselves to a fire of criticism which 
may more properly hit the company of 
the more conservative and reactionary 
which they keep. 

Coming to the writers of the articles 
themselves, and omitting Compton Mac- 
Kenzie who is a convinced Roman Catholic 
and maintains that in that communion 
there is more liberty of thinking than is 
generally supposed, we find that some of 
them were brought up in the orthodoxy 
of the churches, and indoctrinated in its 
dogmas, but were compelled to give these up 


The Religion of English Novelists 


What Bennett, Walpole, West, Zangwill, and others reveal 


as their knowledge extended and they were 
brought face to face with the realities 
of life. 

Arnold Bennett declares that never at 
any time has he believed in the divinity 
(by which he appears to mean rather the 
Deity) of Christ, the Virgin Birth, the 
Immaculate Conception, heaven, hell, the 
immortality of the soul, or the divine in- 
spiration of the Bible, though he admits 
there may be a heaven and hell. He can- 
not say. “Broadly speaking the Christian 
dogma does not enter into my social, spirit 
ual, or intellectual life at all.” 

Miss Rebecca West tells us she regards 
ecclesiastical talk about the Virgin Birth 
as absurd; the manner of Christ’s coming 
is irrelevant and unimportant, so long as 
we have him, while the old substitutionary 
theory of the Atonement, according to 
which the Son was made to bear the pun- 
ishment for men’s transgressions of the 
laws of God the Father, she holds to be 
incredible by those who have the Christian 
idea that love and mercy are an essential 
part of divinity. 

The Confessions are significant as indi- 
eating that the old dogmatic scheme of 
Christian theology has lost its intelligi- 
bility and appeal to the modern mind; it 
has ceased to function. But they have 
another significance. For this loss has 
not carried with it an abandonment of the . 
essential realities of religion. The belief 
in God and a larger spiritual life about 
us and within us remains with nearly all 
these writers. The conception of God may 
be left more or less vague and undefined 
but it is there in the background of the 
modern mind, as the latter finds expres- 
sion in these articles, and if in the ordi- 
nary way it is left inarticulate and is sel- 
dom mentioned, it is nevertheless a reality 
and an influence in the life. It is not the 
God who approximates to an elderly 
clergyman or a censorious magistrate, but 
a mind which has created and still directs 
an orderly law-abiding universe or a Spirit 
which is the vital Soul and Principle ani- 
mating all being. Arnold Bennett comes 
to it by a necessary inference from reason 
in the world and conscience in man, Wal- 
pole and Henry Arthur Jones are aware 
of it by some process of intuition, insight, 
or feeling. Anyhow it is of value to know 
that the idea of God is not yet obsolete 
in English free thought, though in the case 
of Phillips Oppenheim it is thinned down 
to a glint of divinity in human nature. 

Moreover there is abundant evidence 
that if the doctrinal side of Christianity is 
in many respects undermined, the teaching 
and personality of Jesus the man still 
weaves its ancient spell and wins the un- 
forced homage of the intelligence and 
hearts of men. Over and over again the 
moral greatness of Christ is acknowledged 
testimony borne to the supreme worth of 
his teaching. Miss West, however, is care- 
ful to say that in her view there is no 
reason to suppose that Christianity is the 
final revelation of the Divine to humanity, 
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and she looks to the coming of another 
word, which will do for the world to-day 
what Christianity did for it nineteen cen- 
turies ago. To this end tolerance and 
liberty must be the rule so that the Divine 
may have its chance. 

She also puts in a good word for our 
much abused and badly neglected churches, 
declaring that in nonconformist preachers 
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and congregations “you get as fine a pre- 
occupation with problems of conduct and 
duty as has probably ever been shown by 
any people since the world began.” That 
is graciously said. 

The lesson of these very significant Con- 
fessions for us is that there are apparently 
a great many earnest intelligent men and 
women of influence in the world to-day 
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whose inner convictions on the greatest 


‘ 


of all matters, that of religion, are to a — 


very great extent in profound accord with 
those to which our Unitarian faith gives 
expression and who might find in our 
ehurch an altar at which they could wor- 
ship with the full consent of all their 
faculties and in a genuine fellowship of 
spirit. 


Who, Then, is a Liberal? — 


Beginning the discussion of a great question 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have received—very tardily, because of 
my change of address—your issue of Octo- 
ber 1, 1925, on the front page of which, 
framed in large letters as though it were 
an authorized aphorism, I find these 
words: 


WHO, THEN, Is A LIBERAL? HE WHO BE- 
LIEVES IN REASONED DISSENT AGAINST A PRE- 
VAILING ORDER, AND IN CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORT 
FOR THE WELFARE OF MANKIND. 


Will you permit me to say that this 
statement appears to me ill-advised and 
misleading? It not only fails, I think, to 
interpret the essential character of reli- 
gious Liberalism, but goes far to justify 
those who distrust or condemn it. 

The second clause of the statement 
seems to me to have no definite relation 
with the subject considered; for many 
movements and organizations which would 
stoutly disclaim the title of Liberals—the 
Roman Catholic Church, for example, or 
the militant Fundamentalists—might not 
less confidently urge that they were de- 
voted to “constructive effort for the wel- 
fare of mankind.” The first clause, on the 
other hand, seems to me too narrow, as 
the second is too broad. A Liberal, it 
says, is one who dissents against a pre- 
vailing order.* But is it not obvious that 
a dissenter may be as illiberal as a dog- 
matist? May not his denial become a 
new dogma, or his dissent a new funda- 
mentalism? No movement can perma- 
nently thrive which rests on nothing more 
substantial than “dissent against a pre- 
yailing order.” No faith can satisfy which 
eonsists in enumerating what is not be- 
lieved. It is precisely this tendency to 
emphasize denials which critics of Lib- 
eralism regard as its fatal defect. Is not 
the real nature of religious Liberalism of 
precisely the opposite character? Have 
not its prophetic leaders always been con- 
cerned, not with separatist denials, but 
with comprehensive affirmations? Is it 
not the function of religious Liberalism 
to release the mind from sectarian dis- 
‘sent and invite it to spiritual unity? If 
one might adapt the language of your 
statement, is not a religious Liberal one 
who believes, not in “reasoned dissent 
against a prevailing order,” but, on the 
contrary, one who believes in reasoned 


*No, it says “who believes in reasoned dis- 
sent,” a very important qualification, q. v.— 
EDITOR. 


faith in a divine order? The religious 
Liberal, I have been bred to believe, is 
to be recognized by his confident affirma- 
tion that God has ever more truth to 
break out of history and experience, and 
by his welcome of that progressive revela- 
tion with an open and reverent mind. 

Francis G. PEABODY. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


CCEPT Professor Peabody’s premise, 
and one is bound to reach his conclu- 
sion. But there are two points, it seems to 
us, which make his argument faulty and 
misleading. One of these is a matter of 
fact, the other a question of method. As 
to fact, the statement does not say a Lib- 
eral is one who “dissents against a pre- 
vailing order.” It says he is one who 
“believes in reasoned dissent against a 
prevailing order.” There is a difference 
as wide as the sea between these versions. 
The key word of the original is “rea- 
soned.” That excludes bigoted and vio- 
lent persons. They are never Liberals. 
This error of fact is not all. Let us 
examine the method. Professor Peabody 
breaks the statement in two, and criticizes 
each part by itself. That is not the logi- 
cal thing to do with any statement. It 
should be taken whole. Half a statement 
is worse than no statement. When Pro- 
fessor Peabody applies the second clause 
alone to Fundamentalists and Roman 
Catholics, of course it is untrue; and 
when he applies the first clause alone and 
minus “reasoned” to anybody, it is also 
untrue. But when you read every word 
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The blaze of the yellowing birches 

In the pasture creeps higher and higher, 
And rank upon rank of red maples 

Are setting the hilltops on fire. 

But see! In the shadow below them 
A deep, richer radiance burns; 

And here, at our feet by the roadside, 

Is the gold of the frost-bitten ferns. 


O the glory of sunshiny hilltops! 

O the wonder of mountain and sky! 

O the soft, breathless rapture that holds us 

While another October goes by! 

But sometimes in the shadow lies beauty 

That life’s deepest longing. fulfills, 

And the heart that finds gold by the road- 
side 

Sees clearest the light on the hills. 


of the statement, it is, in our judgment, 
as fine a proposition as we have ever 
seen. We submitted it to a score of good 
minds before we published it. 

Because we Liberals want to know what 
we are and where we are, THE REGISTER 
would be glad to receive comment on the 
statement. We venture to begin the dis- 
cussion because the subject is timely. and 
important. 

Professor Peabody uses strong terms 
when he says the statement “goes far to 
justify those who distrust or condemn re- 
ligious Liberalism.” He is not in the 
habit of speaking hastily or ill-advisedly. 
Let us consider his letter first, and then 
analyze a recent article by him in the 
Homiletic Review. ‘The second clause,” 
he says, “has no definite relation with 
the subject considered.” We admit you 
may engage in constructive action with- 
out being a Liberal. But our statement 
said that you cannot be a Liberal with- 
out reasoned dissent against a prevailing 
order and constructive effort for the wel- 
fare of mankind. The Fundamentalist, 
for example, is just now engaged in con- 
structive effort; namely, to make his view 
of the Bible the test of all teaching in 
the public schools. He has already put 
it on the statutes of Tennessee. That 
is constructive effort. But it is certainly 
not Liberal. He holds fast to the prevail- 
ing fundamentalist order in religion and 
defies those who oppose it. The Liberal 
dissents against this prevailing religious 
order, and strives for religious liberty. 
That is the thing which separates him 
from the Fundamentalist. There is no 
unity between them. 

Let us always remember that reasoned 
dissent and constructive effort go together. 
Hither, by itself, is footless, even mis- 
chievous. For example, if one were merely 
a dissenter, without either reason or con- 
structive effort, he might be, as Professor 
Peabody says, “as illiberal as a dogma- 
tist.” Reason and constructive effort 
working together save him. To be rea- 
sonable is to be spiritual, tolerant, affirma- 
tive. The Liberal stands forever apart 
from the man whose dissent may be with 
violence and hate, fear and force. In 
the second place, a Liberal is practical. 
He is no pedant. He believes in construc- 
tive effort. To that end he uses persuasive 
methods. He is not angered and over- 
whelmed by the evil. He overcomes the 
evil with reasoned good. He never takes 
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a negative attitude. He does not hate, 
he loves. Of course he sees the wrong, 
and his dissent is against it. But his 
real effort and action are for the right. He 
is a positive personality. 
_ That disposes, we think, of the criticism 
that the Liberal as defined makes a dogma 
of denial. The Liberal never does such 
a foolish thing. A fanatical radical may 
be all negation. A Liberal is abounding 
affirmation. A Liberal emphatically ap- 
_ proves the sentiment, “No movement can 
permanently thrive which rests on noth- 
_ ing more substantial than dissent from a 
prevailing order.” But he certainly be- 
lieves the world can be improved, and 
in order to do so he has to know, like a 
good physician, what is wrong with the 
world. What he wants to do is to get 
the world well. Denials alone are deadly; 
recognition of wrong is necessary; and 
constructive effort for universal welfare 
is indispensable. So the Liberal would 
Say, it seems to us. Our emphasis must 
be overwhelmingly constructive. 

A Liberal believes in “reasoned faith 
in a divine order,” and one proof of it 
is his “reasoned dissent against a prevail- 
ing order.” If he had not the former 
faith, he would lay down his arms and 
die. He would have no heart to face the 
evil in the world. Having the faith and 
the heart, he fights the good fight by con- 
structive effort for the welfare of man- 
kind. 

Professor Peabody has made an endur- 
ing name for himself because he has been 
one of the leaders in social Liberalism. 
In the field of social ethics he is the best 
possible example of a Liberal as given in 
the statement which he disapproves. 
When he enters the field of theology, his 
teaching is not, it seems to us, nearly so 
liberal or so effective. There he is far 
less explicit and definitive in matters of 
truth and error. His distinction, in reli- 
gious discussion, between doctrine and 
spirit has not been clear or acceptable to 
us; but on the social question he always 
has a message plain and unmistakable, and 
as brilliant in all its parts as the luminous 
facets of a jewel. Our debt to him is in- 
calculable. We wish we could feel that 
he sees there is a parallel problem in the 
theological field. 

To illustrate his social Liberalism, let 
us turn to his article in the Homiletic Re- 
view for September, 1925. The very title 
of it, we think, shows his Liberalism. It 
is, “The Labor Question—A Social Ren- 
aissance. “ Renaissance’ means @ new 
birth. That is, the old order no longer 
prevails! It yields to the new. And it 
is the dissent of the wage earners, as 
we shall see, which, with constructive ef- 
fort for their welfare, has made the change 
that receives Professor Peabody’s kindling 
sympathy and approval. 

Professor Peabody makes the point that 
behind the economic question in the labor 
problem is the human question. There 
is a social side in industrial life, as well 
as a technical side, and in its “connection 
with spiritual and social forces [indus- 
trial life] is ethical.” “Behind the evils 
which economics considers, stands the 
sense of wrong... .” At the outset, then, 
there is a clear recognition of right and 
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wrong. - 
ism. 

What makes the wrong? It is a case, 
he says, quoting Felix Adler, of “ethical 
distress.” He continues, “Industrial prin- 
ciples which were sufficient for a less com- 
plex world fail to satisfy the new. needs 
of the wage earners, and as a consequence 
there is on every hand a searching of the 
heart, a unity of the spirit, a pledge of 
loyalty, a summons to fraternity, a new 
gospel of social progress.” 

A new gospel! Social progress! These 
two things are the very soul of Liberalism. 
This is dissent (like the gospel of Jesus) 


That is the beginning of Liberal- 
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against a prevailing order, and construc- 
tive effort for the welfare of mankind. 
Dissent, we say, because the wage earners’ 
strike, according to Professor Peabody, is 
a fight the success of which depends upon 
the “amount of moral protests or passion 
that can be enlisted,” and constructive 
effort, because of the assurance that a 
wrong is to be righted or a right con- 
firmed.” 

Without a passionate conviction—some- 
times unjustifiably created—“an economic 
issue is not as a rule capable of being 
magnified into a cause which deserves 
suffering and sacrifice.” There is among 
the workers “the demand for liberty,” 
and this demand “makes a rallying cry.” 
Says Professor Peabody, “The passionate 
loyalty which creates a fighting army out 
of a mob is not a product of economic 
science, but a flame kindled in the human 
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heart.” Again, “The battle-field is the 
field of economic production, but the bat- 
tle-cry is the ery for justice, humanity, 
brotherhood, a living wage.” This, we 
declare, is Liberalism, whose supreme 
values are always human. As the state- 
ment says, the object is “the welfare 
of mankind.” 

It is important to acknowledge that the 
dissent against injustice and inhumanity 
is, as Professor Peabody says, sometimes 
fictitious. Our statement guards against 
error by declaring for reasoned and not 
unreasonable dissent. But even the most 
reasonable dissent against a prevailing or- 
der will not win universal agreement. 
There are many persons who think a social 
gospel such as Professor Peabody teaches 
is wrong. They have faith in a divine 
order, but none whatever in what they 
think is merely wage earners’ disorder. 
Some of these people think, in Professor 
Peabody’s words, that a strike on the 
part of wage earners is “unintelligible and 
insane.” Especially preposterous is such 
an action when workers strike against an 
increase in pay which has been granted 
without consulting their union. They 
place, he says,—whether wisely or un- 
wisely—class-conscious discipline above 
economic advantage. 

We have quoted and commented at 
length, because the golden strand that 
runs through the article is reasoned dis- 
sent against alleged human wrongs, and 


constructive effort for human rights. That 
twofold process continues after “the 
stomach-question”’ has been solved. The 


social question is not solved. The wage 
earners (like all of us) want more. “The 
gnawing stomach may be quieted, but the 
beating heart and anxious head are not 
content.” The dissent continues, and the 
effort. Professor Peabody says that even 
after all kinds of welfare work is done 
in their behalf, the workers are dissatis- 
fied. They are skeptical of their em- 
ployers’ benevolence. 

“The cause of this skepticism is not, 
however, to be sought, as the employer 
may fancy, in the stupidity of his em- 
ployed, but on the contrary in their in- 
creasing intelligence and _ self-respect.” 
They will forfeit all eGonomic gains for 
one thing—‘“the right to live their own 
lives, to own their own homes, to choose 
their own amusements, and to spend their 
wages in their own way. At any cost they 
want liberty, and they will not accept as 
benevolence what they think they have 
earned as rights. They want to be em- 
ployed, but they do not want to be 
patronized.” 

“At any cost they want liberty!” That 
is the liberal battle-cry. Here we have 
seen it in the industrial field. A Liberal 
wants liberty in every field. He wants it 
in religion, that is, in the church. The mil- 
lions are in Fundamentalist bondage. We 
can liberate them. He wants it in polities. 
He wants it among the nations. He wants 
it in the home. He wants it in economics 
and taxation and the tariff. And the way 
to get it is to believe in reasoned dissent 
against a prevailing order which denies 
or thwarts liberty, and in constructive 
effort for the welfare of mankind. This is 
the lesson of history, the motive power of 
advancing civilization—THeEe Eprror, 


Religion Around the World 


Texas Bars Evolution 
by Clipping Textbook 

Texas is outlawing evolution from its 
public schools without the aid of legisla- 
tion. The State Textbook Commission 
has ordered references to evolution elimi- 
nated from the textbook which it has 
adopted for the schools of the State, 
“Biology for Beginners,’ by Truman J. 
Moon, and notified the publishing com- 
pany that no contract will be entered into 
for purchase of the book until such elimi- 
nation has been made. These three chap- 
ters are to go: “Development of Man,” 
“The Method of Evolution,” and “The De- 
velopment of Civilized Man.” 

One of the chapters lists “Things Evo- 
lution Does Not Teach.” Two of them 
are: “That ‘man is descended from a 
monkey,’” and “That God can be left out 
of the scheme of creation.” On the latter 
point, the statement continues: ‘Much op- 
position was made to Darwin’s work on 
this score by people who purposely or 
through ignorance misinterpreted his con- 
clusions. While we cannot go into the 
argument here, rest assured that in the 
minds of the greatest scientists and philos- 
ophers there is no conflict between the 
conclusions of science and religion.” 

Rey. Edward Day, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in San Antonio, Tex., 
reports: “The deleting of evolutionary 
chapters from a textbook in biology meets 
with few protests, so hostile to advanced 
‘thought are most of the people.” 


What Good bere ching a Lesson”? 


Is experience a good teacher when it 
is painful? Sarah N. Cleghorn, writing 
in the World To-morrow, does not think 
so. She says: F 
“There is a better teacher than any pro- 
fessor—it is experience; but not all expe- 
rience is educational. Would that the ex- 
perience of war had been educational! 
This world has been drenched and blinded 
by sorrow and pain from immemorial 
times: if what is called ‘teaching a lesson’ 
had ever been of any educational value, 
how cleverly, by now, we should be man- 
aging our little planet!) Educational value 
lies all, quite all, I believe, in the expe- 
rience of happiness. I mean deep happi- 
ness, the antipodes of amusement. Happi- 
ness lights, expands, reveals the mysteries 
of fact. Pain of body or mind, on the 
contrary, is an exhausting, reducing, re- 
prisal-tempting thing. At its best, it in- 
duces a noble resignation. All the mystic 
interpretations of pain seem to me exalted 
rationalizing. What we need on Earth 
is an immense increase in happiness, be- 
ginning with a vast release from disease, 
poverty, drudgery, anxiety, vacuity, and 
mortification. And this, I think, we are 
on the point of realizing.” 

She is thus optimistic because of youth, 
whom she trusts “to overhaul the old 
shibboleths that rationalized distress.” 
Further on she writes: “Why not begin 
to be men like gods ourselves? What if 
we should take up the cultivation of the 
tree of life, rather than that of knowledge, 
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or any other form of power? Laugh if 
you like, reader, but I think it will stretch 
your muscles as well as mine to conform 
yourself to this simple and lovely ideal 
of our all being happy. Can we so far be- 
come like little children? Suppose we in- 
troduce happiness into our prayers!” 


Land of Two Sabbaths 


The Lord’s Day Alliance failed to put 
through the last New York legislature a 
bill for compulsory Sabbath observance. 
Now they are trying to compound a bill 
that will be more acceptable. Among the 
peoples opposing this effort are the Seventi 
Day Adventists and the Iutherans of the 
Synodical Conference. The Adventists 
have had bitter experience in compulsory 
Sabbaths. According to one of their 
leaders, Rev. Carlyle B. Haynes, they 
would just as vigorously oppose any 
attempt to make Saturday a compulsory 
day of rest. Mr. Haynes, who is also New 
York state secretary of the Religious 
Liberty Association, cites the returns of 
a recent survey to show that not even the 
churches of the state in general are in 
sympathy with the aims of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance. 

The Lutherans, through their publicity 
bureau, declare that no ecclesiastical body 
has the’ right to call upon the state for 
assistance in enforcing its position. Their 
condemnation apparently falls on any 
proponents of “blue laws,” although they 
mentioned the Alliance in particular. The 
statement declares: “We deplore the ac- 
tivity, so openly displayed, of a large part 
of American Protestantism in secular and 
political affairs, and hold that such ac- 
tivity not only is a diversion of force from 
the exclusively spiritual mission of the 
Christian Church, but is likewise a viola- 
tion of that basie principle of our Amer- 
ican constitution, the separation of church 
and state.” The Augsburg Confession is 
quoted in support of this contention. 


Way Cleared for Real Issue 


The appeal of John T. Scopes from the 
verdict at Dayton, Tenn., which fined him 
$100 for teaching evolution, to the Tennes- 
see Supreme Court, will be heard in the 
spring term. The only matter before the 
court will be the motion to quash the in- 
dictment on the ground that the anti- 
evolution statute is unconstitutional. All 
the exceptions taken by the defense dur- 
ing the trial have been stricken out, leay- 
ing the bare constitutional issue before the 
court. 


The stir created over the report of the 
Department of Research and Education of 
the Federal Council of Churches on the 
state of prohibition has led the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Council to state 
flatly that “prohibition has already yielded 
results which fully justify its adoption,” 
and that there is nothing in the report “to 
justify modification of the stand of the 
churches for prohibition.” 


Mass in Congregational Church! 


A Congregational church where Mass is 
said each morning at 7.30 o’clock! The 
traveler can verify this in London on the 
bulletin board of King’s Weigh House 
Church, Grosvenor Square, of which the 
noted Dr. W. E. Orchard is minister. Dr. 
Orchard has introduced the elevation of 
the Host, the use of incense, and other 
liturgical forms into his services. He has 
caused a sensation by publishing in his 
parish paper what appears to be a full 
acceptance of the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Through persua- 
sive metaphysics he strives to make the 
doctrine easy of acceptance and to lead 
his readers to see Catholic thought and 
practice of the Eucharist as the highest 
motivating power toward church unity and 
social reconstruction. He declares that 
the Mass “will one day be discerned by all 
Christians to 
matters.” 


Will There Be a “Follow-Up”? 


Each Sunday the Brooklyn, N.Y., Hagle 
prints a full-page display advertisement 
calling for a return to religion and morals 
as a check on the appalling increase in 
crime. The space is paid for by 500 busi- 
ness men of Brooklyn. Frederick Boyd Ste- 
venson, twenty-one years columnist and 
Sunday editor of the Hagle, is writing the 
“copy.” He believes that three elements of 
crime prevention have fallen down and 
must be brought to their feet: the machin- 
ery of the law, the church and Sunday- 
schools of all denominations, and the 
people themselves. This novel drive is to 
continue for six months. 

But why use the Sunday edition? in- 
quires the Christian Intelligencer. It 
points out that these advertisements have 
to compete with the syndicated comic 
strips, the magazine, the department store 
“ads,” and a hundred “features” in the 
bulky Sunday paper. Moreover, as a 
matter of‘ conscience many Christians 
decline to read the Sunday issue, and com- 
paratively few law-breaking persons will 
appreciate the appeal of the religious 
advertisements. 


Methodist Union Defeated 


Thirty of the forty-eight annual confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, have defeated the plan for unifica- 
tion with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which was adopted by the General Con- 
ference of the latter church last year and 
approved by a later special session of the 
General Conference of the Southern body. 
The Southern conferences, balloting stands 
8,005 for unification; 2,177 against, and 
lacks 881 votes of the necessary three- 
fourths majority. When the result was 
announced on November 8 through the As- 
sociated Press, a few of these votes had 
not been certified, but any changes in them 
will not materially affect the figures; 
neither are enough favorable votes ex- 
pected from the rest of the Conference 
this autumn to turn the decision. 


be the one thing that. 
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‘7JHO INVENTED the General Confer- 
enee it would now be difficult to say. 

The idea of it, in the first instance, must 
have presented itself to some one of many 
minds, though we have no means of know- 
ing with certainty who the owner of that 
mind was. But if we wish to indulge in 
reasonable conjecture it is not a bad guess 
that the idea first took form and shape in 
the fertile brain of Dr. Henry W. Bellows, 
minister of All Souls church in New York. 
That remarkably gifted man, who was as 


capable of eloquent speech as any man of ’ 


his generation, during the later years of 
our Civil War served as president of the 
United States Sanitary Commission; and 
in that office he had accomplished glorious 
results. The difficulties in the way of 
organizing and promoting that undertaking 
to mitigate the horrors of war had been 
yery great. There was little precedent 
to follow, and many perplexing problems 
to be solved. There can be no doubt that 
the shining success of the enterprise was 
due, in large measure, to the abounding 
energy and the personal leadership of Dr. 
Bellows. He it was who, at a meeting 
held in Boston December 7, 1864, intro- 
duced a resolution that led to the forma- 
tion of the Conference. The occasion was 
a special meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association, called to consider the 
everlasting question how to get something 
more than a mere driblet of money for 
the prosecution of its work. That organi- 
zation was then in the fortieth year of its 
existence, and was generally felt to be 
“small for its age.” Only about a third 
of the churches belonging to the Unita- 
rian fellowship had contributed to its 
treasury during the current year. 

The main reason for this seeming in- 
difference to its missionary endeavor was, 
no doubt, the great fear of sectarian or- 
ganization which then possessed, the Uni- 
tarian mind. This was by no means an 
unreasonable terror; though its method of 
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tion into good behavior was no wiser than 
panie stricken measures are apt to be. 
A meeting of the members of the organi- 
zation had been called to consider this 
matter, and after the manner of such 
meetings, had talked a vast deal without 
getting anywhere in particular. It had 
yoted with the most cheerful unanimity 
that one hundred thousand dollars should 
be raised for this work, and was about 
to adjourn without expressing the least 
opinion as to how that money was to be 
raised, when Dr. Bellows introduced this 
resolution : 


THAT a committee of ten persons, three 
ministers and seven laymen, be appointed 
to call a convention, to consist of the pas- 
tor and two delegates from each church 
or parish in the Unitarian denomination, 
to meet in the city of New York, to con- 
sider the interests of our cause and to 
institute measures for its good. 


HOWARD N. BROWN 


I. 


The resolution was adopted with en- 
thusiasm and the committee spoken of was 
appointed, with Dr. Bellows at its head. 
He, with characteristic zeal, proceeded to 
get the proposed convention together at 
an early day. On the following February 
8 a call was issued for the meeting to 
be held April 5 and 6, 1865. That was 
the fateful month of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion; but happily the labors of the con- 
vention were ended before that awful blow 
fell upon a stricken people. Something 
like two-thirds of the total number of 
recorded Unitarian churches responded to 
this call, and were represented by dele- 
gates when the convention assembled. Its 
first meeting was held on the evening 
of April 4, to listen to a sermon by Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, which sounded an, 
admirable keynote for the discussions of 
the two following days. On the morning 
of April 5, the assembly was formally or- 
ganized with the great war governor of 
Massachusetts, John A. Andrew, serving as 
its president. It is to be noted that this 
was the first meeting of Unitarians in 
which the churches of that faith were 
directly represented; for the American 
Unitarian Association was altogether an 
association of individual persons. For 
nearly half a century these churches had 
been loosely affiliated without ever com- 
ing together, by delegated representatives, 
to consider their common cause. And this 
signifies much more than indifference to 
that common interest. 

No one can understand the Unitarian 
movement without taking note of its great 
dread of denominationalism, and its fixed 
determination to preserve for itself, at all 
hazards, a free and open mind. Of course 
it wanted a certain amount of fellowship; 
but there must be no Unitarian orthodoxy. 
The rest of the world has been continually 
reyiling the movement because of its struc- 
tural and organic weakness. Many have 
assumed, probably because they wanted 
so to believe, that this weakness was due 
to the inadequacy of its religious ideas. 
That, however, is altogether a false diag- 
nosis. The truth is that Unitarians have 
not wanted the sectarian machinery which 
others have prized ; indeed they have made 
rather a distinct point of rejecting it. 
Both instinctively and deliberately the 
founders of this movement chose to reduce 
denominational government and manage- 
ment to their lowest terms. And it was 
no mere “spook’’.of the imagination that 
induced them to follow this course. They 
struek straight at the root of a large part 
of the spiritual paralysis from which the 
chureh has always suffered. It is “or- 
thodoxy,” a standardized belief, which has 
caused a great deal of that mischief. Has 
not President Coolidge recently said that 
“whatever tends to establish fixed and 
rigid modes of thought, tends to fossilize 
society”? 

Get a strong ecclesiastical government 
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Its reason for being and Bellows, its creative genius 


and one great end and aim of its existence 
is sure to be the prevention of any modi- 
fication of belief. That means spiritual 
stagnation, except as some painful and 
costly revolutionary effort is able, in part, 
to break through these shackles. Let their 
denominational work be weak or strong, 
our fathers decided, first of all, to retain 
enough freedom for the individual church 
and person to give an open path for spirit- 
ual growth. For this reason they were 
afraid, it may be too much afraid, of a 
denominational machine. But that they 
had reason to be wary in this respect was 
made evident at the very opening of their 
first general conference. No sooner was 
a preliminary organization effected than a 
resolution was introduced, setting forth 
the main religious beliefs that Unitarians 
were supposed to hold. And the motive of 
this resolution, though not openly ex- 
pressed, was very plainly to make it diffi- 
cult for certain people, who did not sub- 
scribe to all these beliefs, or would state 
them in different terms, to claim the Uni- 
tarian name. 

The resolution was introduced by a 
layman and supported by a small group 
of ministers. But the great majority of 
those present did not want it and would 
not have it. It was repeatedly and per- 
sistently brought forward for action; but 
each time, though its advocates were 
listened to respectfully, it was laid upon 
the table, and never came to direct vote. 
This first representative gathering of Uni- 
tarian churches thus yirtually went on 
record as being opposed to any authorita- 
tive deiinition of what Unitarianism was, 
or what one must think in order to be a 
Unitarian. This decision I reckon to be 
one of the two outstanding achievements 
of that first meeting. Again and again, 
since then, attempts have been made to 
commit the Conference to some statement 
of belief. But however carefully guarded 
these have been by declarations that they 
were only intended to represent the ma- 
jority, and were not to be binding on the 
conscience of the minority, the Conference 
has steadily, and, as I think, wisely fol- 
lowed the precedent established at its first 
meeting; refusing to set up what might 
be used in some measure as an authorita- 
tive Unitarian creed. 

The other achievement of the hour was 
the adoption of a plan for the regulation 
of the Conference as a continuing institu- 
tion. A committee of twelve was chosen 
to devise this plan, Dr. Bellows again being 
put at the head of it. As this committee 
gave the Conference the familiar form that 
we have known down to the present time, 
it may be well to name the other members. 
They were Dr. W. G. Eliot of St. Louis; 
D. F. H. Hedge, of Brookline, Mass.; Rey. 
A. D. Mayo, of Cincinnati; Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, of Albany; Rev. Silas Farring- 
ton, of Jamesville, Wis.; Rev. Cazneau 
Palfrey, of Belfast, Me.; Rev. W. H. Chan- 
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ning, of Washington; Rev. W. R. Alger, 
of Boston; Hon. H. Bellows, of Con- 
cord, N.H.; Mr. BE. A. Clarke, of Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, of 
New York. The form of organization they 
presented stood afterward substantially 
unchanged. The theory was that it should 
be an inspiring and directing agency, giv- 
ing voice to the sentiment of the denomi- 
nation at large, but leaving other organi- 
zations to carry out the policies it might 
formulate or suggest. At first there were 
three secretaries ; honorary, corresponding, 
and recording: Edward Everett Hale, 
however, appears to have been the only 
active official of the three, and presently 
the three offices were combined in one. 
Tt may be said that if Dr. Bellows was 
the inspiring genius of the new institution, 
in all business affairs Dr. Hale was its 
managing director and rather dominated 
its practical working. It may also be 
remarked about this, and many subsequent 
meetings that, as one reads the records, 
he is struck with the intensely practical 
character of the proceedings. Except for 
what might appear in the sermon, very 
little of a doctrinal or speculative nature 
was put into the regular bill of fare. 
For a long time no one outside the Uni- 
tarian ranks was brought in, whether to 
enliven or instruct. 
sessed great orators of its own quite suffi- 
ecient for its need and, for the rest, was 
tremendously occupied with its own 
affairs. 

The second meeting was held in the city 
of Syracuse, N.Y., in the church whose 
minister was the Rev. Samuel J. May, in 
the month of October, 1866. Again repre- 
sentatives from something like two thirds 
of the total number of Unitarian churches 
were in attendance. On the evening of 
October 9, a scholarly sermon on the His- 
toric Atonement was delivered by Dr. 
Hedge. It is known that the sessions 
following during the next two days rose, 
or fell, at times into rather warm, not to 
say heated argument; though one would 
scarcely suspect it from perusal of the 
published proceedings. Any group of 
people possessing active minds will de- 
velop a radical and a conservative wing, 
as naturally as a magnetized bar of iron 
develops north and south poles. There 
was some hint of such a division in the 
New York meeting, and at Syracuse the 
antagonism became more pronounced,—as 
it continued for a number of years after- 
ward. Much effort was doubtless made to 
preserve not only courteous but friendly 
relations between the disputants on either 
side; but it is to be feared that the bonds 
of brotherhood were often not a little 
strained. 

When I came upon the scene in the early 
seventies the controversy had much 
quieted and cooled. But even then one 
who had not been in it could but be a 
little amused by the way in which men 
sometimes spoke of each other. It was 
as if one should say: “There is so-and-so, 
one of the loveliest and most saintly of 
men; though I do not agree with him 
I must bear witness to the beauty of his 
character. If he has any mental or moral 
defect it is, perhaps, that he manifests 
too little regard for the truth of things 
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and even appears at times to have some 
preference for a plausible lie.” It is only 
fair to say, however, that any personal 
criticism heard among us in those days 


was couched in terms that stand for the. 


very pink of politeness, as compared with 
the invective recently made use of in 
ecclesiastical circles. The chief bone of 
contention at that time was the preamble 
to the constitution which had been adopted 
at the first meeting. This made use of 
some of the traditional language of 
Christianity which was not to the liking 
of the younger element in the body. For 
quite a long succession of meetings un- 
successful attempts were made to get this 
changed. Looking back now upon the dis- 
pute, through the perspective of years, 
one can see that while, like most earthly 
things, it had humorous features, it was 
by no means a mere discussion about 
words. 

It was without doubt one of the open- 
ing battles between two schools of thought 
which, to this day, face in different direc- 
tions and have not yet adjusted their 
disagreements. One of these schools re- 
gards every existing form of religion as 
being so rooted in an unusual personality, 
through which it came into being, as to 
have no chance of survival when torn 
apart from that root. Christianity, ac- 
cording to this view, is inextricably asso- 
ciated with, and dependent upon, the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth. The other 
school of thought, while not denying that 
religions are vastly indebted to the life- 
giving influence of exceptional personali- 
ties, thinks that, in time, they should 
outgrow the limitations of this origin. 
There is, it affirms, a universal realm into 
which all may progress; where they cease 
to be followers exclusively of any single 
Sage or saint, but are free to drink of all 
fountains of wisdom, and to gather in- 
spiration from all great souls of the past. 

It is an attractive ideal which has fasci- 
nated many minds. Many people do in- 
dubitably live, happily and profitably, in 
that universal realm. Whether it is now 
or ever will be possible to carry any 
considerable social movement over to that 
wider habitat, is one of the unsolved ques- 
tions of human history. Certainly at- 
tempts made in this direction have been 
somewhat costly to the development and 
spread of the original Unitarian faith; 
and it is not to be wondered at if human 
nature has sometimes failed to bear with 
perfect equanimity the discussions inci- 
dent to these attempts. Still no one is in 
position to say that the discussions have 
been altogether fruitless, or that any ideal 
which men have followed earnestly has 
been a mere chimera. 

It has seemed worth while to devote 
some little time to these first two meet- 
ings; but now we must deal with subse- 
quent sessions of the Conference more in 
groups. For the third meeting, also held 
in New York, the Hon. Thomas D. Eliot, 
a prominent layman of New Bedford, had 
been chosen president. After this meet- 
ing the board of officers remained the 
same for a considerable term of years, 
except that the membership of the Council 
was more or less changed from time to 
time. The president during this period 


(10) 


was Judge E. Rockwood Hoar, of Con- 


cord, Mass., one of the wisest and wittiest 


of men. He was a figure of national dis- 
tinction, 
President Grant, and represented the Uni- 
tarian layman at his very best. The 
treasurer of the Conference for a long 
time was Mr. Henry P. Kidder, one of the 
founders of the great financial house of 
Kidder, Peabody and Co. The chairman- 
ship of the Council remained, almost as 
long as he lived, in the keeping of Dr. 
Bellows, and his reports are models of de- 
nominational survey. 

At the third meeting a new man was 
brought forward as general secretary, and 
held that post for a long while afterward. 
If ever an office found the right man to 
make the most of its opportunities, this 
office was to be congratulated when the 


‘Rey. George Batchelor of Salem assumed 


its duties. In those days it was rather 
the custom with New England organiza- 
tions to have the secretary do the work 
which is now more often assigned to an 
executive vice-president. For quite a long 
time Mr. Batchelor managed this Confer- 
ence, and managed it extremely well. He 
was so little in evidence at the public meet- 
ings that the extent of his influence may 
not have been generally realized. But most 
of the planning was done by him, and 
nearly all the work of carrying these 
plans into effect. The Conference is 
vastly indebted to his wisdom and his in- 


dustry, Which made him a most faithful: 


and intelligent servant of our cause. 

At the fourth meeting, again held in 
New York, the rumbling debate about the 
preamble, always reverberating in the 
background like distant thunder, grew into 
a somewhat tempestuous discussion, and 
held the floor of the Conference for a 
protracted period. The sole result of the 
debate, at that moment, was the adoption 
of a new ninth article for the constitution, 
reaffirming in strong terms the Christian 
attitude of the organization; so that the 
occasion was regarded as something of a 
“Waterloo” for the radicals. This ninth 
article has now disappeared, as may be 
related later.’ It led, at the next meeting, 
to a formal protest on the part of the 
Essex Conference, then regarded as a kind 
of hot-bed of radicalism; though if its 
heresies were to be paraded at the present 
day they would probably seem to most of 
us quite mild. But the meetings were by 
no means given up to such matters. On 
the contrary most of the time was spent 
in the presentation of careful reports 
from the local conferences, it being the 
declared purpose of the general body to 
quicken these smaller organizations into 
more active life. Also papers were fre- 
quently given, and well considered, relat- 
ing to affairs of wide public policy and 
reform. 

The first five meetings of the Conference 
were held, three in New York, one in 
Syracuse and one in Boston. The preach- 


ers during this period, after Dr. Clarke 


and Dr. Hedge, were Dr. Bellows, Dr. W. 


G. Eliot, and Prof. Charles Carroll Everett. 


It goes without saying that this was a 
notable series of sermons. One of the 
great features of many of these occasions 
was the platform “Missionary Meeting,” 


so called, generally held on the Sag 4 


[Novemenr 19 1925 


a member of the Cabinet of 


a 


& 


pe 


of the 


second day. These meetings were 


always largely attended, and often awak- 


ened a great deal more emotional response 


than is common in Unitarian assemblies. 


The year 1874 may be fairly used to 
date the beginning of a new era in the 
life of the Conference. The experiment 
was then tried of holding the meetings in 
Saratoga, N.Y., and from the first it was 
an unqualified success. This well known 
summer resort owed its prosperity, in the 
first instance, to the existence there of 
certain medicinal springs, it being a popu- 
lar myth that almost any nauseous 
draught of nature’s compounding is good 
for the body, and that in preparing the 
earth for human habitation nature has 
thus provided a sovereign remedy for all 
the ills that flesh is heir to. But in 


- course of time other attractions came into 


play to enlarge the throng that gathered 
there, and to alter its character. The 
lure of any crowd is very great to draw 
to itself a larger crowd, and by way of 
increasing this magnetic force a great race 
course had been established in the vicinity. 
So the company of invalids which first 
sought this shrine of health soon became 
a multitude mostly composed of exceedingly 


_ robust mortals; holding rather a super- 


fiuous amount of worldly possessions, and 
gifted with more than a healthy appetite 
for good things to eat. 

To house this holiday assembly, a num- 
ber of enormous hotels had been erected 
—wooden buildings which may be called 
large, even in these days of gigantic steel 
eonstruction. They were, for their time, 
very sumptuous affairs, and they catered 
to the taste of the worldly minded with 
a most lavish hand. For example, this 
taste turned rather especially, in the mat- 
ter of food, to a variety of fowl known 
as “broilers”; and how the feathered 
tribes were drawn upon to furnish the 
amount of this delectable viand each day 
consumed remained always, I think, a 
deep mystery to the simple Unitarian 
mind. Toward the end of September the 
patronage of these hotels so far declined 
that a sufficient amount of room could be 
afforded to the delegates of the Unitarian 
Conference; and the managers were will- 
ing to take them in, at reduced rates, with- 
out stinting their fare quite to the plain 
level supposed to be most conducive to 
high thinking. To this somewhat in- 
congruous resort of wealth and fashion the 
Conference accordingly came in the Au- 
tumn of 1874. 


But the social advantages of the place 
at once became self-evident and convinc- 
ing; so much so that the incongruities 
never had much weight. For one thing 
there was little to distract the attention 
of delegates from the Conference itself. 
They were thrown in upon themselves by 
the practical vacuity of their environment. 
For another thing, the parlors and ver- 
andas of those vast hotels afforded the 
best possible places for meeting all the 
people one knew, and for being intro- 
duced to others whom it was good to 
know. Many of the delegates felt con- 


strained, the first thing in the morning, to 
honor the local deities of the place by a- 
_yisit to some one of the several springs, 


and by resolute consumption of more or 
of the bad tasting water there fur- 


hae 


a | 


of its removal. 
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nished. After that there was nothing to 
do but eat, and attend the meetings, till 
the afternoon session was concluded. And 
then came what was, in effect, the most 
delightful and even glorified afternoon 
tea party (without the tea) that one ever 
experienced. I am sure that all whose 
memories go back to some of these Sara- 
toga meetings will still feel the glow of 
enthusiastic good-fellowship which they 
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kindled, and will be inclined to say that 
the Conference then reached its climax. It 
never could have quite the same flavor in 
any other place. The early Christians are 
said to have caused remark by reason of 
their mutual affection. At Saratoga Uni- 
tarians certainly did love each other very 
much and enjoyed that social exercise 
extremely. 
(To be concluded) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


One Home for the Aged 
To the Editor of Ton CuristTiaAn Ruearsrer :-— 


At a meeting of the Meadville Trustees 
two years ago I was appointed chairman of 
a committee to advise the Board about the 
use to be made of the grounds and build- 
ings of the Theological School in the event 
The possibility of the 
disposing of the “plant” to a Boys’ School 
was then under contemplation. All action 
by the committee had to be suspended, 
however, until the Supreme Court should 
pass on the validity of the proposed trans- 
fer. Now that the highest court of the 
State has decreed that the removal of 
the educational activities of the School 
is not only desirable, but also practicable, 
it is highly important that the grounds 
and buildings should -be used to the best 
advantage, not only of the School, but also 
of the churches which the School is servy- 
ing. ey ; 

No definite proposition for the organiza- 
tion of a Boys’ School has as yet been 
brought before the Board. 
fore, to call the attention of the readers 
of THE Register to the following opportu- 
nity: 

The will of the late Dr. Gilliford, of 
Pittsburgh, provided that in case there 
were established, not more than two hun- 
dred miles from Pittsburgh, within nine- 
teen years after his death, a home for the 
aged under Unitarian auspices, the income 
from a portion of his estate should be 
used for the support of such a home. 

The grounds and buildings of the Mead- 
ville Theological School are about one hun- 
dred miles from Pittsburgh, are pleas- 
antly situated, and in many respects 
would be admirably adapted to the needs 
of such an institution. An expert who 
has visited Meadville for the purpose 
informs us that Divinity Hall, with the 
addition of an elevator and a sun parlor, 
would serve nicely as the main building 
for such a home. Possibly the entire 
seven acres now owned by the School 
would not be required, but only the four 
acres between Chestnut and Arch streets, 
on which stand Divinity Hall and the 
Library. : 

The homes for old people in New 
England are usually limited to the res- 
idents of the town or city, and in other 
parts of the country they are generally 
limited to the members of the church or 
organization maintaining the home. 
was after two old people in the Northside 
Ohureh had been refused admission to a 
Home in Pittsburgh because they were 
Unitarians that Dr. Gilliford devoted one- 
half of his estate for that purpose. ‘The 


I wish, there- . 


It. 


Priestley Conference, in the eastern part of 
the State, impressed with this need, has 
a Commission at work raising funds for 
the establishment of such a home. 

Does it not seem that our fellowship 
should have one place, not limited by 
sectarian or geographical boundaries, 
where aged people of refinement could be 
cared for in agreeable surroundings? If 
so, why not make use of this beautiful 
place which we own and which will prob- 
ably have to be sold at some sacrifice? 

I am sure that the Board of Trustees 
will welcome an expression from all of our 
people who have suggestions to make as 
to this proposed use of the Meadville 
property, or as to any other possible use 
which may have occurred to them. The 
suggestions may be made either through 
the columns of THE REGISTER Or directly 
to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Removal, President Franklin ©. South- 
worth, at Meadville. 


MEADVILLE, PA. L. WALTER MASON. 


Death of Henry Williamson 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


The Rey. Henry Williamson, minister of 
the Unitarian Christian Church, Dundee, 
Scotland, died a few days ago, in his 
eighty-fifth year, and the fifty-ninth year 
of his able ministry. 

The devoted friend and counselor of 
thousands of Scots both in his parish and 
throughout the city, he had become the 
patriarch of Dundee, universally beloved 
and respected. Much could be said of the 
wide influence that he exerted in his two 
generations of service in the Dundee 
pastorate, but one feature of it should be 
heralded throughout our American-Cana- 
dian fellowship. With an earnestness of 
purpose and a wistfulness that was con- 
stant throughout his entire ministry, he 
worked and prayed for the closer co- 
operation between the free churches of 
Great Britain and North America. Hach 
year for fifty-nine years he sent to the 
Secretary of the American Unitarian .\sso- 
ciation a package of heather gathered on 
the hillsides near Dundee, in token of this 
desire of his heart. If our figuring is 
accurate, the little package of heather 
received a fortnight ago was the sixtieth 
annual symbol of his great-hearted pur- 
pose. We shall miss these gifts, but their 
donor will always be held in affectionate 
remembrance, and we shall continue to 
work with him for the peace of the worid 
through the ministry of our churches. 


Boston, MASss. Louis C. CoRNISH. 
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“We Will See You Through”— 


“You shall not want for food, shelter, raiment” 


JOHN HALE 


EFORE MBE lay a pile of pamphlets 

setting forth all kinds of needs. 
Beside them I placed pencil and paper, 
ready to begin the task of allotment of 
my great income. But try as I would I 
could not bring myself to the study of 
these appeals. Instead, my thoughts went 
seeking the people whom I myself had 
known, to whom a little money would 
mean so much. They asked next to noth- 
ing of life and they gave all they pos- 
sessed. Often their interests were greatly 
begond mine, yet they were constantly 
harrassed by questions of food and shelter. 
A plain minimum, even a poor minimum, 
if accompanied by some degree of cer- 
tainty, would carry them beyond their 
dreams of wealth. There passed before 
my vision such people whom I had known 
and whose influence had blessed my life 
and the lives of many others, and I in- 
stantly became aware, as I had never 
known before, how little it took to sup- 
port them. My procession of memories 
was a long one, and I must needs make a 
selection, since the Editor of THr Reeis- 
TER, to whom I am confiding these remi- 
niscences, limits my space. So I began 
with my minister. 

I had been brought up under the pastor- 
ate of a gentle, scholarly man, who faith- 
fully served our church in my native town 
for more than forty years on a salary 
never exceeding the parsonage and $1,600 
a year. He had educated three nephews, 
he had given of his substance to every 
good cause in the church and town,—and 
how many good causes had received both 
his endorsement and his money,—and it 
could hardly be wondered at that at the 


age of sixty-seven he was possessed of no- 


property on which to retire. 

I had a talk with one of the officers of 
his church, asking how Mr. Smith was 
getting on these days. I had not been to 
the home town for three years. Mr. 
Smith, it appeared, had somewhat over- 
stayed his usefulness. My informant 
agreed that the whole town respected and 
loved him, but at sixty-seven he was not so 
active as at thirty, and the time was 
ripe for him to be relieved. But how? 
He had his service pension, made possible 
by the Unitarian Campaign, amounting to 
about $600 a year. I suggested that a 
committee be formed to see what the 
parish would raise as a retiring fund. 
My friend was very apprehensive as to 
whether there would be a response, but I 
encouraged him to believe that the re- 
sults might surprise him. We formed a 
little self-appointed committee to take up 
the whole matter and to learn what an 
annuity for a reasonable amount would 
cost. The results surprised us in their 
quality as well as generosity. Many peo- 
ple came forward who were never con- 
nected with our church, but bore by a gift 
their testimony in some proportion to their 
incomes. The gifts of the poorer people 
were astonishing in their generosity. 
Altogether we secured about $5,000, which 


I secretly doubled, with the result that 
on his fortieth anniversary the parish had 
a big party, invited the whole town, and 
presented him with an annuity of $1,500 
a year. There never were two happier 
people than he and his wife, and he an- 
nounced that he would relinquish his 
salary, but not his beloved pastorate, and 
that an associate minister would be asked 
to take over many of the duties. I could 
not help but think how my aunt would 
have enjoyed my own inconspicuous part 
in the whole plan, and would have rejoiced 
not only that the money had been given 
to make these venerable servants of God 
comfortable for the rest of-their days in 
decent frugality, but that there had been 
released to them some adequate considera- 
tion on the part of their townsfolk and 
parishioners, the children and grandchil- 
dren of the people whom they had first 
served. All this, you understand, I never 
could have released had I simply given 


Pensions and Relief 


The Foundation intends to 
give $10,000 more a year for 


pensions. The Foundation 


also intends to give through 
the Society for Ministerial 
Relief $5,000 for the support 


of ministers’ widows. 


him a livelihood outright, and I put down 
on my account book the $10,000 as well 
spent. 

I suppose that my success in dealing 
with Mr. Smith’s problem led me naturally 
to think of the other ministers who had 
meant much to me personally both in my 
boyhood and in my preparation for the 
Unitarian ministry. The man who meant 
most to me next to my old minister was 
a professor in the divinity school where 
I studied. Modest, humorous, always 
kindly and understanding, his personality 
and friendship had meant quite as much as 
his instruction, and I decided to see what 
his estate had been when he died five 
years before. Surely, I thought, it could 
not have been much. I found that it was 
nothing. Because of ill-health, his modest 
salary of $2,500 through most of his work- 
ing years, had given him no opportunity 
for saving. The school, while it had a 
pension for him, had no pension for his 
widow, and I learned with amazement 
that this devoted lady, who had spent 
her life in ministering to everyone she 
met and particularly to the students whom 
she welcomed at her house and whom she 
confessed and assisted in countless ways, 
was destitute. What an injustice the 
world presents! On the one hand, wealth 
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is turned over and multiplied by a stroke 
of a pen, of course with intelligence be- 
hind it, but hardly with effort; and on 
the other hand, intellectual effort contin- 
ues for years combined with most 
devoted public service, and ends almost 
in penury. I selected a committee from 
among the professor’s former students and 
we circularized the alumni, men who them- 
selves had probably received hardly more 
than my former minister received and 
therefore had little to give except their 
affection and good wishes, but the result 
was a very beautiful witness to self-denial 
and generosity. Again out of my un- 
earned and unmerited power I supplied 
the deficiency, and the good lady was 
secure in the peaceful certainty of having 
enough for the remainder of her life, an 
annuity of $1,000 a year. 

How extraordinary, when one stops to 
think of it, that these are not exceptional 
cases. These are the common lot. If 
only the common lot could be made un- 
common! Indeed, if such circumstances 
could cease to be the common lot, how 
much better the world would-be, and this 
not from a sentiment alone, but also for 
the increase of service. For example, 
think of the worry that Mr. Smith had 
endured during all his later years against 
the hour which must come when he could 
no longer earn. Knowing him as I did, 
and without being told, I understood how 
many, many a day he had wondered what 
would become of his good lady if she out- 
lived him. How vastly he would have 
been relieved of that uncertainty by know- 
ing that some modest provision would be 
made for him and for his wife. The great 
historic churches have always stood by 
the priests who gave their lives to this 
organization. “We will see you through,” 
the churches say, “you shall not want for 
food or shelter or raiment.’ The Protes- 
tant churches to-day pay scarcely more 
than the necessities. I concede that the 
difference is far-reaching between the 
single priest and the married minister. 
Yet how many a young man hesitates on 
the threshold of the ministry not because 
he desires wealth, but simply because he 
cannot see how if he married he can 
secure education for his children or a 
surplus for his own and his wife’s old 
age. The problem does not concern my 
own minister alone or the widow of one 
professor, it concerns every minister and 
every minister’s wife. 

And then I remembered that among the 
mass of pamphlets on my table was one 
concerning the Unitarian Foundation. 
What I have done for two people is just 
what the Unitarian Foundation is trying 
to do for every minister and every min- 
ister’s wife. I looked at the modest plan 
for the increase of pensions by $10,000 a 
year, to be divided among all the ministers 
of sixty-five years of age or over, to be 
given to the Pension Society, and $5,000 a 
year for minister’s widows to be given to 
the Society for Ministerial Relief. Surely 
this was a beginning and would do im- 
measurable good; and I gave to the Uni- 
tarian Foundation, because they had im- 
agination and insight and faith enough 
to take the next step forward. 


(To be continued) 
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The Silence Treatment 


The Religious Book Editor is clamoring for assistance. W. H. Murray, of the Macmillan \d 


Company, has just read the following item in a certain paper: 


“One of the most satisfactory things in connection with this journal has been the number, va- 
riety, interest, and importance of the letters of dissatisfaction which we have received. For believing as we do 
that hardly any spiritual or mental condition is more deplorable than indifference, every such letter has been a fresh 
and welcome proof of stimulating and creative concern with, and interest in, our work on the part of our readers. 
As Heywood Broun remarked in another connection the other day, it is only by the letters an editor or a writer re- 
ceives that the effect of the written word can be measured.” 


Now, asks Mr. Murray, why should the public keep the magazine editor up to his work by expressions 


of approval or disapproval, and give the Religious Book Editor the silence treatment? 
‘how have never formed the habit of writing the book publisher how they like or dislike his books and 


authors. 


For people some- 


Mr. Murray undoubtedly speaks the mind of all the great publishing houses. The readers of Tor Curis- 
TIAN RuGister are accordingly urged to speak their mind to the book publishers, not only with criticisms of 
books already issued, but also with suggestions for books that “ought te be written,” and thinkers that 


“ought to write.” 


Predestined to Theology 


My EDUCATION AND RELIGION. By George A. 
Gordon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$4.00. 

When he was seven years of age, Gordon 
had his “first introduction to metaphysics.” 
He sets this fact down with punctilious- 
ness. He sees its significance. Only to a 
Scot could such a thing befall, in all the 
world. It explains the seer at seventy. 
The child is father of the man. In THE 
ReEGIsTeR it has been stated editorially 
that Dr. Gordon is the best preacher in 
America. The chief reason for this es- 
timate is that he is the best metaphysician. 
Another reason is that his pulpit themes 
have always been doctrinal. His studies 
in the realm that lieth far from sense and 
time have been vocational and not, as some 
students affect to believe of their reading, 
such discipline as makes a facile mind, 
yet brings no direct tribute. 

There’s not a book—including this one-— 
that Gordon ever wrote but has its 
mystical predominance. In these not 
always even chapters, yet ever brilliant 
and in some parts overwhelming in their 
sweep and torrent, the magnificent in- 
terludes of the preacher who is caught by 
some compelling suggestion of the casual 
fact that he is setting down, carry him to 
a high place where he must needs brood 
and speak. 

Someone else must tell the fuller story 
of this man’s life. What he has written 
is not the story but more nearly the parts 
and pieces of the thing itself. He cannot 
remain objective. There obtrudes—to the 
heart-searching joy of the reader—what 
he feels, what he thinks. The general 
homiletical reaction of the teacher is 
absent from few pages. 

George Gordon was predestined to theol- 
ogy. The little boy put a question to his 
mother after he had wrestled with the 
Being of God, his judgments, his eternity. 


It was this: “If I should try with all my 
might, all my life, to do my duty in the 
love of God, do you think that I should 
get into heaven?” “No,” was the reply ; 
“many are called, but few are chosen; 
unless you are elected, there is no hope.” 
“Then,” he said, “I am done with religion. 
I am not going to throw away both worlds. 
I am going to have a good time here and 
take what comes to me there.” 

This was—and is—his stand on Calvin- 
ism. The thought was born in him, and 
he took it with his mother’s milk. But 
he would not have it raw. To this blessed 
day, Dr. Gordon is a Calvinist. That never 
leaves one’s strain. Did he not, only 
yesterday, declare himself for the very last 
word of the Nicene Creed? He did. But 
that early worldly resolution saved his soul 
just the same! ‘That was the best decisioa 
in his life. It is so not because he went 
ordinary human ways, merely, though 
that is a great corrector of foolish dogma 
and anemic piety; but because he started 
on the great quest for some sense and 
decency, if not in a Deity so conceived, at 
least in the open-souled communion with 
reason’s quiet authority. His study has 
been a rigorous, unremitting life-work. 
The fruits are its justification. 

Dr. Gordon, take him all in all, is the 
most nearly complete personality we have 
known in our time. He was a very dear 
friend of Phillips Brooks. A comparison 
of the two is suggestive. Gordon in schol- 
arly penetration of the mystical center and 
soul of life, of life apart from the vast 
though practical human range, which was 
Brooks’s home, is a greater person and a 
profounder interpreter . And in the distance 
he has traveled, from his simple and 
stanch religious home in Pitodrie, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland surrounded by plain 
countryfolk, through hard labor in uncouth 
daily surroundings in those early days in 
Boston on through the training in a modest 
theological seminary and then, by the help- 


C.R. J. 


ful guidance of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, a 
belated course in Harvard College which 
unfolded his tremendous powers, Gordon 
has a career which in variety and ex- 
perience Brooks did not match. 

It is a touching reference Gordon makes 
to his friend’s unvarying optimism. It 
irritated him who knew his own hard- 
ships, and his harder questionings, and 
through imaginative sympathy and actual 
knowledge of people, just what the world 
endured, to have Brooks move so serenely. 
Gordon was not in any sense an aristocrat. 
He is simple democrat to-day. His values 
are earned by travail. The great fact is, 
he has lived. He is no pietist apart. He 
sees all the ugliness, the sorrow, the sin, 
the havoc, and tragedy which has been on 
every side of the long way he has walked 
with his life. These things do not shut 
out the good, but they are his deep concern. 
He is realistic and not idealistic. 

Strong of limb, early expected to take 
care of himself, sure to please his father 
if he licked the other fellow in a fight, 
he could well come to grips with things as 
they are because he could and did master 
them. In all these pages that’s the thrill 
of it. Itisalife. There’s less profession- 
alism, less intellectualism, less indulgence 
in mental and spiritual cerebration in 
Gordon than in any man of parts who 
writes or preaches in these days. Free 
of all pedantry, yet how far more search- 
ing than any pedant! Reality always 
rules his course. This is one way he faced 
a hard day. He was in Appleton Chapel, 
he says, “weary with work, tired in every 
nerve.” 


_ “T asked myself this question: What is 
it all for, this toil and struggle, living in 
the heart of intellectual conflict, nothing 
sure, everything brought into question, 
what is the good of it? Then came this 
thought: life stands at the center of the 
world, human life; whatever cleanses 
that, whatever redeems it from the power 
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DR. GEORGE A. GORDON 


of evil, whatever gives it freedom, what- 
ever greatens it and glorifies it, must be 
true. Religion then appeared to me to 
mean sovereign insight into life’s meaning, 
insight that generates power to overcome 
the world, the flesh and the devil, insight 
that brings one into humble but happy 
service in the kingdom of God, that leads 
a man to consecrate his being to the 
improvement of the life of his kind, and 
gives him a*song in the night and in the 
light.” 


That is the eternal minister of the soul 
speaking. . If Calvinism’s metaphysic is 
his speculative foundation, a method re- 
wrought by Gordon for dealing with the 
world completely humanized it. He is a 
soul of overflowing sympathies. He never 
keeps man, the whole being, out of his 
religious ken. “In my judgment,” he says, 
“a Christianity that should combine the 
passion for righteousness and compassion 
for poor human beings, rigorous ethical 
idealism and sympathy, the consciousness 
of the perfect God through the sense of 
humanity, the flint of the rock with the 
heather over it in perpetual bloom, would 
be a close approximation to the religion 
of Jesus, the sovereign prophet of man 
and of the Most High.” 

Rarely has the reviewer found among 
the great of the Church such understand- 
ing and allowance for humanity, yet in no 


wise is it with condonation. No one gets 
off, but all are roundly understood. All 
through this book there is a compensating 
sense of the humors of life that admits 
the full play of the idiosyncracies of com- 
mon clay. How Gordon loves a good 
story! There is a sprinkling of “damns” 
out of the mouths of profane but still 
sturdy fellows, there is an explanation 
and in some part a defense of the drink- 
ing of Scotland, there is recognition of 
the stuff in men who face the stark facts 


of life, and who receive his unbounded . 


praise for going about it without whimper- 
ing or sniffing. What a straight tran- 
seript from actual life this book is! 
Gordon saw democracy come into exist- 
ence in Scotland, and his soul was native 
to it. The blasphemy of presumption that 
such a thing as royal blood has a di- 
vine sanction he blasts with terrific words, 
and. shows the specific breeds—and ugly 
—that have made some of the rulers in 
Europe. Simple, decent stocks are true 
royalty. An old truth well revived. His 
knowledge of race factors is wide and 
sound. He is elemental, and praises only 
what is intrinsically good. Take, for ex- 
ample, in letters. The difference between 
Burns and Scott is all in favor of the 
former because he had the instinct for 
the morrow. Burns is the prophet of the 
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sovereignty of man, and when you read 
him it is as a “breath of a coming world.” 
Gordon thinks we are here to wrestle and 
to master, and his enthusiasm for the 
field games of Scotland, and the mighty, 
striving athletes, has its ethical meaning. 
It would be good to know how strong he 
was himself. He believes competition is 
indispensable in the progress of the world. 

His knowledge of philosophy is great. 
He translates the abstruse into poetic 
and pulsing equivalent. His debt to the 
Germans as philosophic leaders he ac- 
knowledges, and he beautifies their teach- 
ings by his preacher gift for flesh-and- 
blood verity. Few men know the best 
in poetry as Dr. Gordon does. In fact, 
his greatest distinction, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, is his genius for identifying many 
factors in extra-Christian thought with 
the teaching of Jesus. Outside historic 
Christianity, that is to say, Gordon finds 
vast materials to glorify the religion of 
Jesus, and at the same time these dis- 
coveries make us sympathetic toward 
those not Christian. That is especially 
true in the Greek world. The result 
is an enlargement of his religion to 
the place where only the universal ele- 
ments of it are of high account. This 
is the kind of Christianity the world must 
have if wars shall be no more, and the 
whole race shall be one. 

Gordon remarks that Phillips Brooks, 
speaking of preaching, once said to him, 
“When I am interesting I am vague; when 
I am definite I am dull.” That cannot 
be said of Gordon at any time, and there 
is a reason. His dominant insistence is 
intellectual. He also said of his friend 
that his influence “was not as philosophy 
to instruct, but as poetry to animate.” 
“My debt,” he added, “is a debt of char- 
acter and not of intellect. The debt we 
owe to Gordon is one of intellect and of 
character. The world, we think, will not 
be lacking in character when it is no 
longer lacking in intelligence. Ignorance 
is the root of sin, and wisdom is the 
fount of virtue. AsiCuDi 


Scarcely Great 

An Octave. A novel by Jeffrey EH. Jeffrey. 
Boston: Little, Brown €& Oompany. 

This engaging story takes its title from 
a series of significant happenings crowded 
into eight days. The ironical comedy is 
at the expense of certain middle-aged 
folk reared in the pretentious Victorian 
standards of propriety and success, more 
especially at the expense of a genial old 
sybarite. In the midst of threatening dis- 
asters he resolutely seeks to make a radi- 


cal readjustment of life; and when all is 


arranged, his own luxuries, comforts, and 
whims are the only ones left untouched 
by the heavy hand of curtailment. 

The wholly modern emphasis upon sin- 
cerity, unreserve, and liberty is finely 
depicted in his lovable daughter and her 
lover. In fact she might have saved her 


father’s soul but for the suddenly be-. 


stowed legacy of thirty thousand pounds 
upon the mother, who finds it compara- 
tively easy to lead her husband back into 
the ways of selfish righteousness. 
W.F.G,_ 
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A Thanksgiving Crown 


ROSE BROOKS 


Mrs. Martin’s eyes were on the black 
ecloud-shadows shifting up the slope of 
Mount Alexandria, but for once she failed 
to thrill to their beauty, as she sat at 
her desk by the north window, paper 
spread before her, pen ready to her hand. 

“Lonesome—fiddlesticks !” she suddenly 
scolded herself aloud, for all alone in the 
house for the winter was Mrs. Martin. 
“T’ve got to get used to their being away. 
Tie them to my apron strings forever, I 
will not. Of course if they wanted to— 
If, of their own accord they wanted to”— 
and resolutely she wrote three short let- 
ters. Rapidly her pen covered the pages, 
and, the letters sealed, Mrs. Martin ran 
out to her letter box, perched on a sturdy 
post beyond the lilac bushes. ‘There!’ 
she gayly saluted the little red flag as 
she stood it upright, a sign to the post- 
man that letters lay within. “Lonesome— 
fiddlesticks! I'll not be that kind of 
mother !” 

Peter, Betty, and Jimsy Martin were all 
away at school for the first time. Long 
had been the planning, hard had been the 
saving. If father had lived! But since 
his going, never once had they fallen below 
his own high hopes for them. “A gentle- 
man and a scholar—like father.” What 
better memorial to any man than this, 
his children’s phrase? 

So September saw all three packed off 
for school,—budgets made, studies planned. 

No, Mother wouldn’t leave the hills, she 
told them. How could they ask her to 
leave the hills? Lonesome? Think how 
busy she’d be! Hard to keep her little 
farmhouse warm? Poof! A wave of her 
hand toward the woodshed settled that. 
Hadn’t her two stalwart boys chopped and 
sawed and piled wood to the roof? 

The three notes sped on their way. In 
effect, they were the same. Of muddy 
roads they told; of understanding of their 
good times they told; pride in their high 
standing; and last of all, wouldn’t they 
themselves prefer not to come home for 
Thanksgiving? Christmas was different. 
Of course they’d all be home for Christ- 
mas. Thanksgiving fares had been in- 
cluded, all around, in the budget; but from 

Wednesday night to Monday morning was 
a vacation short at best, and if, for any 
reason they preferred other Thanksgiving 
plans? Schoolmates urged them for the 
day, perhaps? Not out of duty were they 
to come—subtly the notes made that point 
clear, though not in so many words. And 
above all things, they were not to think of 
her as lonesome! Hadn’t she birch logs 


snapping in the fireplaces? Hadn’t she 
Shep and Puff for constant companions? 
Wasn't she as snug as the proverbial bug 
—her lot altogether enviable? 

Three notes came promptly back. She 
was sure she wouldn’t be disappointed? 
Marjorie Williams had asked her for 
Thankgiving dinner—and there wasn’t 
much time—and of course Christmas was 
different. Thus wrote Betty. And Mother, 
again at her desk, her eyes again on the 
shifting cloud-shadows which she didn’t 
see, folded the note with a sigh and a 
smile, and picked up the letters from her 
boys. At the same school were the boys. 
They’d talked it over. Sure she wouldn’t 
be lonesome if they didn’t come home for 
Thanksgiving? There was to be a skating 
party, if only cold weather came early 
enough, and Bob Herrick’s mother had 
asked them both for dinner, and fares did 
cost a lot, and Christmas would be here 
in a jiffy. She was sure? 

“Puffball—lazybones !” Mother sat down 
on the hearthrug and stroked his golden 
length. “Have you any friends you’d like 
to invite to Thanksgiving dinner?’ Puff 
opened a sleepy yellow eye, purred loudly, 
and reclosed his eye in slumber. “You 
haven’t? Very well. How about you, 
Shep?” Shep, also stretched before the 
fire, thumped a lazy tail, but never so 
much as opened one eye. “Nor you? Very 
well. Thrown upon my own resources, 
T’ll do my own inviting”; and taking up 
the telephone, she called up Burton vil- 
lage, five miles away. 

“Mr. Fletcher? This is Mrs. Martin. 
Marly for a Thanksgiving order, I know, 
but I want to engage your best turkey. 
The children? It’s doubtful if they will 
be at home, but-Thanksgiving is in the 
ealendar, none the less. Lonesome? Not 
I! And a large pumpkin, and sweet cider, 
and three quarts of cranberries and two 
bunches of celery. Everything else I have, 
thank you. Real farmers we are, you 
know.” 

“Lonesome—fiddlesticks! Now let me 
see.” In the old wing chair before the 
fire she sat and made her list. “I can 
hitch up old Bess and drive around and 
get them—all three. They’ll have to come 
early and sit around the fire while I get din- 
ner. Lonesome, indeed! Mrs. Green, “Uncle 
Tom” Burns, “Aunt Sally’ Goodwin,—six 
mince pies, three pumpkin pies, cranberry 
jelly, celery, turnips, creamed carrots, 
potatoes, turkey! There, read it back- 
wards, and you have my party, menu 
and guests included !” 


The days passed till the day before 
Thanksgiving dawned—cold, and with a 
sugary sprinkle of snow that turned the 
hills to fairyland. 

“The fun of getting ready for company !” 
Mother rolled and cut crust, and slipped 
pies into the oven. “I’m making enough, 
as though my guests were aged fifteen 
instead of seventy.” At a _ suspicious 
choke, Mother shook her head in disgust 
at herself. “LLonesome—fiddlesticks! How 
many times must I say it? An apron- 
string mother I will not be.” 

“Puff and Shep,” she announced gravely 
in the twilight, “you are hosts at a 
Thanksgiving party to-morrow.” She 
paused at a distant crunch of wheels. 
“Too dark to see who’s going past, Puff. 
You are to receive your guests’— The 
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Something to be Thankful For 


When you can try with all your might 

To make the problem come out right, 
And fail, and try again :— 

When you can fall and feel the smart 

Of bruised flesh and wounded heart, 
And rise, and run again :— 


When you can speak with fair intent 
And hear it was a lie you meant, 
And still speak true again -— 


When you can smile in midsr of fears 


Which force all weaker souls to tears, 
And bravely smile again :—- 


Then you may truly thankful be, 
Strong in a brave humility. 
Stand, and give thanks again! 
—Edward H. Chandler. 


Sentence Sermon 


For the token of Thy presence 
Within, above, abroad, 

For Thine own great gift of Being, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 


—Lucy Larecom. 


ste 


wheels weren’t rattling down her own 
lane? Some one sick? 

Mother flew to open the front door and 
was instantly smothered with kisses and 
hugged breathless. 


“Mums!” Peter and Jimsy dragged her 
right-about-face. 
“Mother! This is Marjorie Williams. 


She came home with me, instead of my 
going home with her’’— 

“Mums, this is Bob, and this is George. 
They’ve never had a real country Thanks- 
giving, and when the time came we 
couldn’t stay away”— 
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Red Cross Caterpillars 
DAWLEY PALMER 


“Mother, please may I have a dollar 
this morning?” asked ten-year-old Jessica. 
“It’s late for Red Cross dues.” 

“TI haven’t a dollar for you this morn- 
ing,” replied her mother regretfully, “but 
I have a full week of sewing, and you 
may have the money in a few days.” 

This was a keen disappointment to the 
little girl, who well knew that the dollar 
would have been given her could it have 
been spared. And lest dear Mother should 
see her tears and be depressed by them, 
Jessica hurried through their tiny apart- 
ment, out to the small back porch, to 


“All’s Well” 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Comp’ny’s coming! Don’t know who-— 
Only wish that I was you! 

Cleaned my nails and everything. 
(Hope my manners don’t go zing!) 


Wet my hair, it’s awful slick; 
Feel as wooden as a stick. 

Go away! I’m scared to peep! . 
Oh, my foot’s a-goin’ to sleep! 


There’s the phone! And Ma looks mad! 
They can’t come? Why, that’s too bad! 
Me for overalls and play! 

Whoops! I’m coming right away! 
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think the problem over. 
was very little that a girl could do to 
help, but being a member would aid. She 
must find a way of raising that dollar her- 
self. 

In deep concern, Jessica swung her feet 
over the porch rail. It wouldn’t be right 
to ask Aunt Della for the money. Auntie 
had plenty of everything, and sent them 
many. gifts——not horrid useful presents 
that Mother always preferred,—more often 
something delightful, but which Mother 
called frivolous, like that string of cocoons 
now swinging from the porch ceiling. 
Aunt Della had found these on one of her 
long walks, had strung them on a thread, 
and, carefully packed in cotton, had 
mailed them to Jessica. Soon gorgeous 
butterflies would be hatching. Jessica had 
pored over the guidebook her aunt had 
sent until she felt sure that she could 
identify each winged fairy as he appeared. 
Would there be wood-nymphs, swallow- 
tails, tortoise-shells, or white-striped tigers, 
red admirals, and viceroys? What fantas- 
tic names! This was a collection to be 
proud of. It was surely worth something. 
Suddenly, the girl fairly bounced off the 
poreh rail, flew down the long stairway, 
and into the street. 

The following evening at supper, Jessica 
proudly displayed her Red Cross button. 
Mother was amused, rather than vexed, 
when she heard how it was obtained. She 
only said, “What’ll Aunt Della think of 
your selling her gift for that dollar?” 


“And we knew you didn’t expect us, 
but we couldn’t stay away; and we don’t 
care if we don’t have a thing for Thanks- 
giving but scrambled eggs, so we're 
home’— ~~ 

“And griddlecakes!” suggested Peter 
with enthusiasm. “Anything’s all right, 
Mums!” 

Mother, her eyes like stars, looked at 
the eager, joyous faces swirling about her. 
“Griddleeakes? ‘This minute! And to- 
morrow—well, there’s always enough to 
eat in this house for an army. We're 
real farmers, you see,” she explained to 
the young guests. 

“Just what we said!’ chorused Betty, 
Jimsy, and Peter. “Oh, Mums, to be 
home.” 

“Mums, how did you know we were 
coming?” Jimsy, returned from the pan- 
try on a maple-syrup quest, accused her, 
with eyes round as moons. 

A rush for the pantry. 
We didn’t surprise you!” 

“We wanted to surprise you!” 

“How could you know when we didn’t 
know ourselves?” 

“Six mince pies and the fattest turkey 
that ever I saw!” 

“Surprised? Never was mortal so dum- 
founded. Speechless—with joy.” Look- 
ing in her face, they knew she spoke true. 

“But Thanksgiving was on the calendar, 
even if my children were away, and Shep 
and Puff and I invited guests”— 

“You were lonesome!” 

“TLonesome—fiddlesticks !” 

“Oh, Mums, weren’t you? We were.” 
And Betty, Jimsy, and Peter gave her a 
bear hug, all at once. 


“You guessed! 


“up to your head for?” 


“Who are your guests?’ demanded Peter 
suddenly. 

“The old dears!” said Betty, when she 
heard. 

“T’ll get ’em!” said Jimsy. ‘We love 
’em,” he explained to his friends. 

“So will you,” said Betty to Marjorie. 

And in Mother’s happy head sang itself 
a refrain: “Unspoiled! Unspoiled! The 
darlings. They wanted to come! They 
said they couldn’t stay away!’ They 
said themselves they couldn’t stay away!” 

A Thanksgiving feast as never was. The 
dining table pieced out by the hall table. 
Mrs. Green, “Uncle Tom,” and “Aunt 
Sally” had frankly the best time in their 
“young-old” lives, and the boys and girls 
were bubbling springs of happiness from 
dawn to dark. 

“Oh, Mums, to have a home to come to!” 
Peter sighed over his last piece of pie. 

“You're all ’vited for Christmas!” said 
Jimsy, looking confidently at Mother, who 
beamed at him and said: 

“Indeed you are—if you really want to 
come,” 

“Want to!” The chorus was unanimous. 

“What do you keep putting your hands 
Aunt Sally leaned 
across the table to ask Mother gently. 
“Headache?” 

“Headache? Never in the world. 
feeling my crown. Can’t you see it?’ 

“Mother, you’re always saying things 
we can’t guess!” 

“How can you help seeing it? You said 
—you all said you couldn’t stay away! 
Could any crown be of more shining gold?” 

[All rights reserved] 
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“She'll be glad I stayed in the Red 

Cross at any cost,’ replied loyal little 

Jessica. “I have five cents left, too.” 

“T don’t understand: you sold twelve 
chrysalids at ten cents each, giving you 
$1.20; your membership is $1.00, and you 
say you have but five cents left.” 

“Oh, I nearly forgot. I sold ’em to the 
school children, and made all my cus- 
tomers promise they’d be kind and not 
disturb the butterflies while they hatched 
and grew strong. They were to let ’em fly 
away when they wanted to, and not before. 
That’s what Auntie made me promise. 
One girl tossed her chrysalid about 
roughly, so I bought it back from her for 
fifteen cents, and I’ve hung it back in 
our porch, Mother, so I can watch one 
hatch. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

Her mother’s smile told plainly that the 
explanation was more than satisfactory. 


Education Week Proclamation 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 
President of the United States 


Education is becoming well-nigh uni- 
versal in America. The rapidity of its 
expansion within the past half-century has 
no precedent. Our system of public in- 
struction, administered by state and local 
officers, is peculiarly suited to our habits 
of life and to our plan of government, 
and it has brought forth abundant fruit. 

All this is reason for gratification; but 
in the contemplation of worthy achieve- 
ment we must still be mindful that full pro- 
vision has not yet been made throughout 
the country for education of either elemen- 
tary, secondary, or higher grade. Large 
numbers have not been reached. by the 
blessings of education. The efficiency of 
the schools in rural communities is, in 
general, relatively low; too often their 
equipment is meager, their teachers poorly 
prepared, and their terms short. 

Marked benefit has come in recent years 
from nation-wide campaigns for strengthen- 
ing public sentiment for universal educa- 
tion, for upholding the hands of con- 
stituted school authorities, and for pro- 
moting meritorious legislation in behalf of 
the schools. Such revivals are wholesome 
and should continue. 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, Pres- 
ident of the United States, do proclaim 
the week beginning November sixteenth, 
1925, as American Education Week, and I 
urge that it be observed throughout the 
United States. I recommend that the Gov- 
ernors of the several States issue proc- 
lamations setting forth the necessity of 
education to a free people and requesting 
that American Education Week be ap- 
propriately celebrated in their respective 
States. I urge further that local officers, 
civie, social, and religious organizations, 
and citizens of every occupation, contribute 
with all their strength to the advance of 
education, and that they make of Amer- 
ican Hdueation Week a special season 
of mutual encouragement in promoting 
that enlightenment upon which the welfare 
of the Nation depends. 


a 
_ 
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| Illinois Conference Really Confers 


“Religious Education” and “Churchmanship” are the topics 


HE ILLINOIS CONFERENCE of Uni- 

tarian Churches conferred on the two 
important matters of “Religious Educa- 
tion” and “Churchmanship” at its fiftieth 
session in the Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, on Friday, October 30. 

At the morning session, Rev. Clara Cook 
Helvie of Moline emphasized the need of 
new curricula for church schools, based 
on the psychology of child life. It is im- 
possible, said the speaker, to find adequate 
solutions for the religious problems of the 
youth of to-day in the literature of two 
thousand years ago. 

Rey. Edward D. Johnson of Urbana 
treated the relation of religion to educa- 
tion among college students. He spoke 
of the need for an intensive and extensive 
program on the part of liberal churches in 
college centers, in order to furnish Uni- 
tarian young people with advantages sim- 
ilar to those of other denominations which 
are spending millions of dollars to build 
up great institutions for social and reli- 
gious activities among students. 

Rey. Fred Merrifield of Chicago Univer- 
sity also stressed the importance of liberal 
religious influences upon college students. 
He said that in his experience he had 
found that the personal contact method 
had succeeded better than anything else. 
He cited many instances out of his own 
experience to show that the problem of 
religious education is not nearly as grave a 
problem as many leaders of the churches 
have come to think. The youth, he said, 
are only demanding freedom to think for 
themselves in religious matters just as in 
science. This, he said, did not mean that 
they were irreligious, but that they were 
really searching for a better religious out- 
look upon life than they had been taught 
in the Sunday-schools. 

In opening the discussion, Rev. Charles 
Russell Carlin of Quincy, Ill., emphasized 
the need for a new program of religious 
instruction in Sunday-schools based upon 
actual experiences in the child’s life rather 


than upon the experiences of men in Bible 


times. He maintained that abstract sub- 
jects of theology had no place in liberal 
religious instruction for children. It was 


the opinion of Mr. Carlin that teachers 


were wasting time telling children about 
how God protects the birds and flowers, 
when the thing the children need to know 
is how to adjust their lives to family and 
school experiences. 

The afternoon program was given over 
to “Churehmanship.” Kenneth McDougall, 
vice-president of the Laymen’s League, re- 
viewed the work which the League is en- 
deayoring to do in the way of increasing 
interest in and loyalty to the cause of 
liberal religion. 

Rev. Hugh R. Orr, of Evanston, spoke 
on the subject from the viewpoint of the 
minister. He emphasized the mission of 
the minister as.an organizer and business 
administrator as well as preacher. If 
Unitarians have something worth propa- 
gating, he said, they must have efficient 
methods for reaching the people of the 


community who are not regular church- 
goers. 

The subject was considered from the 
standpoint of citizenship by Rey. W. Rupert 
Holloway of Bloomington, in his usual 
clear-cut and logical manner. Mr. Hollo- 
way maintained that merely wishing or 
praying for social progress is not sufficient. 
People must not only desire the good but 
must have a knowledge of the proper 
technique for accomplishing the good in 
human society. Merely desiring to end 
war never has and never can prevent 
nations from taking up arms against each 
other. The minister must not only pre- 
sent ideals from the pulpit, but be able to 
furnish a- technique by which men and 
women can realize the ideal in society. 

There was some fear on the part of a 
number of the ministers that Mr. Hollo- 
way had emphasized the intellectual mis- 
sion of the minister to the neglect of the 
emotional side altogether. This brought 
out an interesting discussion which was 
led by Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago. 
Mr. Hawley declared that the primary 
function of the minister must ever be that 
of ministering to individuals through per- 
sonal contact and influence. 

Robert B. Day, formerly Mid-Western 
secretary of the Laymen’s League, en- 
deayored to harmonize the emotional and 
the intellectual elements in an excellent 
address in which he declared that the min- 
ister must both feel deeply a passion for 
personal religious values and be able to 
lead the way to a realization of the social 
ideal. 

Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church in Chicago was called upon for an 
opinion. Dr. Bradley re-emphasized the 
preaching function of the minister, by de- 
claring that every great church has been 
built up around the personality. of a great 
preacher. He need not be a specialist in 
the technique of social reform to be a 
prophet of the soul. 

Rey. Charles Francis Potter of Antioch 
College was also asked to speak. Mr. 
Potter responded by referring to the story 
of the Prodigal Son in the Bible as one 
of the most immoral lessons from the 
standpoint of social reform that can be 
imagined. Then he showed how Jesus 
had sanctioned the personal influence 
method by praising the man who imagined 
he had discharged his full duty to society 
by binding up the man’s wounds and car- 
ing for him at the inn until he should be 
well again. But a second and better way, 
Mr. Potter declared, would have been for 
the man to have seen to it that the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho was adequately 
policed so that no such crime could oceur. 
Then a third and best method would have 
been for the man to study the reason why 
any man should want to commit robbery, 
and prescribe a cure for economic malad- 
justment. 

At the night session of the Conference, 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter presented a 
very interesting lecture on “The Humor 
and Pathos of the Scopes Trial.” He de- 
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clared that the fundamentalists were much 
more militant in their methods than most 
liberals imagine, and perhaps outnumber 
the liberals forty to one. For this reason, 
he said, liberals must wake up or there 
will be adopted an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution which will make it a 
crime for anyone to be a scientist in 
America. 

Delegates were present at the Confer- . 
ence from Moline, Urbana, Bloomington, 
and Quincy, outside the city of Chicago. 
The following officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: President, George 
Landis Wilson, Chicago; vice-president, 
Winifred Douthit, Shelbyville; secretary, 
Charles Russell Carlin, Quincy, Treas- 
urer, Robert EH. Benson, Rock Island. 

The sessions were very well attended, 
and the spirit of friendly co-operation in 
the cause of liberal religion was the out- 
standing feature of the Conference. 

C. BO, 


Personals 


One of the latest accessions to the mem- 
bership of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
is M. B. Turman, who lives in Dorsey, 
Miss., a town of about 200 people some 
distance from a railroad. Mr. Turman 
became interested in Unitarianism through 
literature sent by the Post Office Mission 
of the Alliance; wrote in October for in- 
formation regarding the League; and on 
November 5 applied for membership. 
There is no Unitarian church in Missis- 
sippi. 

Dr. John Sayles, minister of the First 
Liberal Church in Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
is back at parish duties again after re- 
covering from a recent operation. 


Rey. Albert N. Kaucher, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Templeton, Mass., 
has been awarded the degree of Ph.D. by 
the Central College of Science in Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


Walter S. Decker has resigned as organ- 
ist of the Unitarian church in Orange, 
N.J., after twenty-two years of service. 


George Lewis Baxter, who had been 
headmaster of high schools in Somerville, 
Mass., for forty-four years, died at his 
home in that city on November 8. He 
was a member of the First Church in 
Somerville, Unitarian. He was born in 
Quincy, Mass., in 1842, and served as 
principal of high schools in Reading and 
Plymouth, Mass., before coming to Somer- 
ville. At the time of his retirement in 
1911 from active service, he was consid- 
ered the dean of New England high school 
principals. 


Change Hour of Service 


Persons who listen in over station KGW 
to services broadcast from the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father in Portland, Ore., 
are reminded that this church has changed 
its hour of morning service from 10.30 to 
11 a.M. The next service to be broadcast 
will be on December 6. 


Yonkers, N.Y.—A _ Parent-Teachers’ 
Association has been formed in the First 
Unitarian Church to discuss problems of 
religious education and the relation of 
church school and home. 
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New Hampshire Unitarians 


To help enlighten public on evolution 
and religion 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


New Hampshire Unitarians at their an- 
nual conference held in Concord, N.H., 
October 7 and 8, reaffirmed their convic- 
tion that there is no conflict between re- 
ligion and science and that the true in- 
terests of religion will be injured by 
attempts to hamper the investigation and 
discrimination of truth. Therefore, the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
declared itself unalterably opposed to all 
measures designed to place legal restric- 
tion on scientific inquiry in public educa- 
tional institutions, and empowered its 
board of directors to take what action it 
deemed wise to add to the general public 
enlightenment on matters of religious 
faith, drawing on the funds of the asso- 
ciation to carry out its action. 

The principal discussion of the confer- 
ence centered about the question ‘What, 
if anything, should the Unitarian churches 
of New Hampshire do to bring about a 
more enlightened public opinion concern- 
ing the effect of the theory of evolution 
on religious faith and practice?” 

Dr. Hubert Lyman Clark, curator of 
Agassiz Museum at Harvard, introduced 
the subject in an admirable address on 
“The Effect of Evolution on Christian 
Faith,” in which he showed that belief in 
evolution does not necessarily carry with 
it the adoption of a mechanistic philoso- 
phy. On the contrary, as he took up the 
fundamentals of religious faith one by 
one, he showed how evolution strengthens 
and makes more sublime man’s conception 
of God, of man, of the Bible, of sin, of 
prayer. 

Evolution, according to his view, gives 
a new idea of God as a personality still 
at work in the universe, and creation as 
a continuing process, with evolution show- 
ing the way the Creator has worked. 

The whole difficulty, Dr. Clark said, 
comes from modern idolatry. The Bible 
has been set up as a thing to be wor- 
shiped, and it has been made fixed and 
unchangeable, so that the vision of think- 
ing religious faith has been shut off. 
Nothing in evolution invalidates the belief 
that the Bible is the supreme revelation 
of God, but it is a great pity to believe 
that the only revelation is between its 
covers. We are prone to be satisfied with 
too little in our attitude toward revela- 
tion, he said. 

“There is no ground for the belief that 
man was created more sinless than he is 
to-day, but evolution shows that he has 
been struggling toward God all the while. 
Man has been working out what we call 
personality, and the tendency is toward 
individuality as we rise in the scale of 
animal life. The human body is not 
supreme, and the human mind is not so 
‘exceedingly above all other activities in 
the organic world; but personality is 
what gives man his divinity. We under- 
stand sin better if we understand our 
animal heritage. In the light of the 
evolutionary philosophy, sin becomes any- 
thing which hinders the upward walk into 
fellowship with God.” Dr. Clark held 
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that the evolutionist has a right to pray. 


If the idea of God as a Father is accepted, 
man cannot be eut off from communion 
with Him. 

Rey. John W. Barker of Lebanon and 
James A. Tufts of Exeter led the discus- 
sion of the subject. Mr. Barker deplored 
the professional textbook method of pre- 
senting evolution which does not infuse 
any religious significance into the work- 
ing out of the theory, and Mr. Tufts ex- 
pressed the belief that legislation against 
teaching evolution will ee be found 
to be unconstitutional. 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of Sandwich, 
president of the Association, presided and 
presented the subject of the Unitarian 
Foundation, bespeaking for it liberal con- 
tributions. Dr. Louis C., Cornish gave an 
appealing account of the churches and 
people in Transylvania, urging help from 
America. 

Officers elected for the coming year 


were: J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Sand- 
wich, president; Richard W. Sulloway, 
Franklin, vice-president; Rev. Earl OC. 


Davis, Concord, treasurer and general sec- 
retary; Mrs. Francis P. Daniels, Milford, 
recording secretary; Robert E. Faulkner 
of Keene and I. Blaine Stevens of Nashua, 
directors for three years. 

In pursuance of a custom of several 
years’ standing, a banquet the previous 
evening was arranged by the committee 
from the Concord church, with separate 
meetings of the New Hampshire Associate 
Alliance and the laymen afterward. Mrs. 
Oscar C. Gallagher, Alliance president, 
presented an inspirational talk on “What 
Shall the Alliance Do in 1926?” Because 
of the religious intolerance and racial an- 
tagonisms prevailing now, Unitarians are 
called to love and service more than ever 
before, she declared. The laymen heard 
an outline of the Laymen’s League vonven- 
tion at Lenox by J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jr., and Mr. Lane of Laconia. Activities 
of the chapters in the State were de- 
scribed in a conference opened by Richard 
W. Sulloway of Franklin. 

An invitation was extended by Rey. Wil- 
liam Safford Jones to hold the June, 1926, 
conference in his historic church in Ports- 
mouth, 


Chimes for Milwaukee Church 


The fine old organ of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Milwaukee, Wis., was re- 
built and enlarged this summer at a cost 
of some five thousand dollars. It now 
has three manuals and a modern electric- 
pneumatic action. The church was pre- 
sented with an organ chime of twenty-one 
bells by Mrs. Elliott Phelps and Edwin 
Charles Mason in loving memory of their 
father and mother, Thomas Mason and 
Elizabeth Rogerson Mason. For thirty 
years Thomas Mason sang in the choir of 
the church; and the chimes were played 
for the first time in public, at their dedi- 
cation o nSunday, October 25, by his 
grandson Elliott Mason, who at present is 
chairman of the music committee of the 
Milwaukee church. 


Monrctai, N.J.—For those persons who 
have defective hearing, Unity Church has 
provided suitable instruments. 
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Unitarianism Is a Heaton; 
- And Meal Must be Kucaded: 


According to the Christian Life of Lon- 
don, Unitarianism is a leaven and the meal 
must be vigorously kneaded. If truth is 
to prevail some one must fight for it. An 
editorial says, in part: 

“Many a good batch of bread has been 


‘spoiled because an indolent housewife has 


failed at the critical moment to knead 
her dough with sufficient thoroughness. It 
is not enough simply to ‘hide’ leaven in 
the three measures of meal; it must be 
vigorously stirred in; the flour must be 
given time to rise; and then, most impor- 
tant of all, at the right time some one 
must knead the whole ‘three measures of 
meal’ with all the vigor at one’s command. 
Unless the last act in the process takes 
place, all the rest comes to naught. Early 
in the centuries, some daring spirit brought 
the leaven of the Unitarian faith, perhaps 
by way of Poland, and undertook to hide 
it in the life of English congregations. At 
all events we know that our forefathers 
stirred things up mightily. Then came a 
season of calm, when the leavening process 
went on quietly. 

Now is the most critical time of all; 
for if the great affirmations for which the 
Unitarian faith has come to stand are to 
be wrought into the life of the world, 
some of us must do the kneading. The 
time has arrived for the application of 
the truths for which as an organized body 
we have long contended, to the intellectual, 
spiritual, and social life of the world. Our 
fathers had a hard task; yet perhaps it 
was light in comparison with the task 
which devolves upon us. ‘They stirred; 
we must knead. 5 

“Most of us cherish the idea that truth 
is mighty, and must prevail, no matter 
what man does to help it. The fact is 
that the vigor of truth is the vigor of the 
men who see the truth and believe the 
truth strongly enough to live the truth. 
A lie with determined and energetic men 
behind it is vastly more powerful than a 
truth held weakly and championed half- 
heartedly. Evil is not the mere negation 
of Good. If truth is to prevail, some one 
must fight for it. The truths for which 
we have stood, despite the persecution of 
centuries, may now be applied without 
let or hindrance in a hundred different 
directions to the social life of the world. 
Woe to us if now we fail to exert ourselves 
for the establishment of our faith! This 


‘means more than the mere building of a 


strong denomination. It means that we 
must now as individuals and societies act 
on the principle that what we really be- 
lieve, that what we profess to believe, is 
really true.” 


Teamwork at Bolton, Mass. 


Rev. Charles T. Billings of Cambridge, 
Mass., is supplying the pulpit of the First 
Parish Church in Bolton, Mass. This 
church was recently painted white, the 
Young People’s Religious Union contribut- 
ing $25 toward the expense from the pro- 
ceeds of a play. The Laymen’s League - 
chapter and the Alliance branch are work- 
ing to build up increased interest and en- 
thusiasm. ; Mane 
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Notes from the Pacific Coast 


CARL B. WETHERELL 


HE seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
San Francisco, Calif., church was ob- 
served on October 18 and 20. On Sunday, 


the eighteenth, special services were held. 


Charles A. Murdock, an active member 
of the church for over sixty years, an 
editor of the Pacific Unitarian, gave an 
historical address. He was introduced by 
Abbot A. Hanks, moderator of the Board 
_The minister, Rev. C. S. S. 
Dutton, and Field Secretary Carl B. 
Wetherell also spoke. The services were 
broadcast by KGO. On the twentieth 


came the social part of the observance. 


Many of those persons attending were in 
costumes of 1850. Music of that period 
was rendered, and all betook themselves 
back to those days when the “gold rush” 
to California was at its height. Through 
these seventy-five years the church of 
Starr King and of Horatio Stebbins has 
wielded a strong influence for good in the 
community. It is the parent church of 
the Coast, and has watched many other 
churches come into existence. It has also 
been interested in the welfare of these 
churches, discharging its duties as a 
parent nobly and generously. 


Several of the- Laymen’s League chap- 
ters on the Coast have announced their 
programs for the current church year. 
Sacramento, Calif., is devoting its study 
to “Crime—Its Causes and Cures,’ with 
special emphasis on juvenile delinquency. 
At Berkeley, Calif., for the fourth con- 
secutive year the Hosmer chapter has an- 
nounced a strong program. The study this 
year is “Religion for the New Day.” At 
Eugene, Ore., the chapter has a program 
on “Science and Humanity.” At Portland, 
Ore., the chapter has arranged for nine 
meetings, the general theme being “Epoch- 
making Men in Religious History.” The 
names selected are Augustine, Mahomet, 
Luther, Loyola, George Fox, John Wesley, 
Isaac Wise, Newman, Channing. 


The church year of the youngest society 
on the Coast, Stockton, Calif., opened 


auspiciously. Several people who had 


not previously attended the services are 
coming regularly. The services are held 
every Sunday evening in the Hotel Clark. 
An Alliance organization will soon be 
effected. 


The Northern California Associate 
Alliance held its fall sessions at Sacra- 
mento on October 24. The president, Mrs. 


_H. G. Tardy, of Oakland, presided. Re- 


ports from various branches were given, 
and much of the time was devoted to 
round-table conferences. The principal 
speaker was Rev. Leila Thompson of 
Berkeley. Mrs. Thompson has recently 
returned from two years’ study in Eng- 
land, where she received her theological 


~ degree at Manchester College. 


At the annual meeting of the Hollywood 
Society, held October 3, a busy program 
Be- 
“cause of lack of funds, this church is no 
longer receiving financial assistance from 
Chureh Extension funds. Finding 
on its own resources, the Society 


their friend and counselor. 


has shown a vast amount of courage and 
determination to raise an increased bud- 
get, which amounts to $5,000. This 
amount is fast being reached. Such per- 
severence is highly commendable. The 
minister, Rev. Theodore C. Abel, is preach- 
ing some excellent sermons on the Bible; 
they are timely, constructive, and appeal 
to many strangers each Sunday. 


Rey. and Mrs. Bradford Leavitt of the 
Union Liberal Church, Pasadena, Calif., 
are occupying the very attractive par- 
sonage, which is a definite part of the 
neighborhood church plant, along with the 
adequate church building and finely 
equipped parish house. 


The Coast churches and chureh schools 
are deeply saddened to learn of the death 
of Dr. Florence Buck. She was always 
As minister 
at Alameda in 1911-12, she won many 
friends by her persistent efforts, kindly 
fellowship, and keen intellect. And then 
her several visits to the Coast in order to 
conduct institutes of religious education 
as well as to counsel with parents and 
teachers, won for her the love and respect 
of everyone. She will be mourned, but 
the memory of her earnest endeavors will 
live on for many years to come. 


We on the Coast sincerely hope that the 
biennial meetings of 1927 will be held 
out here. The trustees of the Portland 
echureh have unanimously invited the Con- 
ference to be the guests of the Church of 
Our Father. And Portland “knows how.” 
And so does the entire Coast. Let us 
hope that 1927 will find a pilgrimage to 
the Coast similar to that of 1915. Such 
a pilgrimage would not only be a good 
thing for Unitarians in the East and 
Middle West and all over, but it would 
be a source of great encouragement as 
well as of pride for the Coast churches to 
share their hospitality. We earnestly 


’ hope that those in charge will give this 


invitation their heartiest consideration. 


In the absence of Rey. Robert F. 
Leavens, the pulpit of the Berkeley 
church is to be supplied in the coming 
months by Prof. Edward Hulme of Stan- 
ford University; Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College; Rev. George 
Gilmour of Denver, Col.; and in January, 
by Dr. Frank C. Doan of Rochester, N.Y. 


In Memory of Mr. Williamson 


Copies of the Dundee, Scotland, Courier 
and the People’s Journal have been re- 
cently received by THE REGISTER, contain- 
ing accounts of the death, the funeral 
service, and the manifold services of Rev. 
Henry Williamson, for nearly sixty years 
minister of the Unitarian Christian Church 
in Dundee. A native of England, he spent 
part of his youth in America, and after- 


wards made several visits to this country. — 


His son, Ernest Williamson, is a member 
of the Unitarian Church in Arlington, 
Mass., and fifteen years ago the father 
preached in that church. 
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The Universalist Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Norwich, Conn., made ex- 
tended reference to Mr. Williamson in its 
service on November 1. Mr. Williamson 
joined this church in 1859. A few years 
later he went to England and was edu- 
eated for the ministry at the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College at Manchester. 
In 1866 he was settled as minister of the 
historic Unitarian Christian Church of 
Dundee, Scotland. This remarkable pas- 
torate, extending over fifty-nine years, 
ended only at his death on October 16 
at the age of eighty-six years. 

He had received many testimonials from 
the people of Dundee showing their re- 
gard and affection for him and their 
pride in the accomplishments of his min- 
istry in that industrial center. He ever 
cherished his membership in the Norwich 
church where he received the impulse of 
the liberal gospel, and through the changes 
of the many years that intervened always 
sent a verse or a line of greeting for the 
annual roll-call meeting of this church. 


Essex Conference Makes Gift 
to Foundation, Transylvania 


Offerings for the Unitarian Foundation 
and the relief of Unitarian churches in 
Transylvania were taken at the 166th ses- 
sion of the Essex Conference, held in the. 
Unitarian Church of Marblehead, Mass., 
October 25. There were 177 delegates 
and visitors in attendance. The Essex 
Federation of Young People met in con- 
junction with the Conference, and came 
to the Conference meeting room to hear 
the address on “The Young People,” by 
J. Russell Wood, president of the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish presented the facts 
of Transylvania. Dr. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany made an illuminating presentation 
of “The Oriental Spirit in the Bible.” 
Greetings were extended to new clergy- 


-men in the Conference, and Rev. Fred R. 


Lewis, recently installed at Beverly, 
Mass., responded. Miss Annie E. Pous- 
land led a conference on church school 
needs. 

At the evening service, Mr. Lewis 
preached from Psalms xxvii. 4, ‘““To inquire 
in His Temple.” He pointed out that the 
spirit of inquiry and the spirit of rever- 
ence are complements. He declared: “The 
spirit of inquiry halts when it tries to walk 
without the spirit of reverence.’ He gave 
a clear, logical, and forceful message. 

Officers elected were: President, Fred 
O. Raymond of Haverhill, Mass.; first 
vice-president, Ernest Lindsay of Marble- 
head; second vice-president, Mrs. Jennie 
Raymond of Salem, Mass.; secretary- 
treasurer, Howard Charles Gale, M.D., of 
Beverly. Vacancies in directorships were 
filled as follows: Salem, First Church, 
Richard H. Wiswall; Salem, Second 
Church, William A. Horton; Haverhill, 
Mrs. Mary MacDougal; Gloucester, Mass., 
Miss ©. Louise Friend; North Andover, 
Mass., Charles Shirley. 


CrncINNATI, OHI0.—“The Evidence for 
Evolution” is being set forth by faculty 
members of the University of Cincinnati 
in a series of lectures before the Laymen’s 
League chapter. 
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Unity Church in Brooklyn 
Joining with First Society 


The Third Unitarian Society in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., known as Unity Church, is 
planning to merge with the First Unita- 
rian Society, the Church of the Saviour, 
in the same city. This will be the second 
chureh to join forces with the First 
Society, following the Second Unitarian 
Society. Unity Church voted last June 
to enter into negotiations with the Church 
of the Saviour, and at the autumn meet- 
ing of the latter church, held October 28, 
the trustees were authorized to proceed 
with the necessary steps for union. Mem- 
bers of Unity Church have been worship- 
ing with the First Society this autumn 
and the relations established have proved 
very happy. - Rev. Leon R. Land, formerly 
minister of Unity Church, is now in charge 
of the newly organized Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship, and Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, the 
last minister of the Second Society, is a 
member of the Meadville Theological 
School faculty. : 

The neighborhood of Unity Church has 
changed so in character that it is no 
longer favorable for carrying on the 
ehurech work. As the members of the 
Society are pretty well scattered over 
Brooklyn, no one location at a greater 
‘distance from the First Church, which. the 
modern rapid transit would suggest, was 
possible of selection. 

The funds from endowment and the 
sale of the Third Church property will be 
known as the Unity Church Fund and will 
be used by the united societies for mis- 
sionary enterprises in Brooklyn or its 
suburbs. Assistance may be given to 
already existing movements, and, as op- 
portunity offers a new center of Unitarian 
activity may be established. The memo- 
rials in Unity Church will be cared for by 
the united societies and will ultimately 
find their place in the property owned by 
the First Society. 


Evening Alliance Formed 
in Metropolitan District 


There has been formed an evening Al- 
liance in New York City, composed of 
members from All Souls, Community, and 
West Side Churches in the city, and from 
the other sections of the Metropolitan 
District. 

' Thirty-one women attended the second 
meeting, held at the house of Mrs. John B. 
Nash, Alliance director, on the evening 
of November 4, and proclaimed themselves 
charter members of the new organization. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Miss Anna Warren; vice-president, Mrs. 
Helen R. Swift; recording secretary, Miss 
D. Grace Henderson; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Emily Stalp; treasurer, Miss 
Catherine Cochrane. Committee chairmen 
appointed were: Program, Mrs. Harrison; 
Hospitality, Mrs. A. H. Cilley; Entertain- 
ment and Social Affairs, Mrs. Helen R. 
Swift. 

The meetings are to be held on the 
first Wednesday evening of each month 
from October to May. 

The general expression of the meeting 
showed that the members of this new 
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branch of The Alliance are desirous of 
standing for social and civic betterment ; 
and, though busy in many fields during the 
day, the members are glad to meet of eve- 
nings for some worth-while object in their 
liberal fellowship. 


Dr. Summerbell Argues “Yes”; 
They Pay for Standing Room 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Keokuk, Iowa, 
debated with Prof. Joseph McCabe of 
London, England, in Chicago, Ill., arguing 
“ves” on the question: “Has the Universe 
a God?” The debate was held October 
18; admission was seventy-five cents; yet 
every seat was taken in the Auditorium 
Recital Hall and many listeners stood for 
the entire two hours after paying their 
money to get in. 

Professor McCabe, formerly a Roman 
Catholic priest and educator, is a noted 
rationalist and the author of many books 
on religion and science. In Europe he is 
known as a popular lecturer and writer on 
evolution, and he recently gave a series of 
illustrated lectures on evolution in Chi- 
cago. Dr. Summerbell has frequently de- 
bated in Chicago before the Rationalist 
University Society, taking the affirmative 
on such questions as the existence of God, 
the fact of immortality, and the value 
of Jesus to the modern mind. 


Whatever Started the Fire— 
Here’s What the Fire Started 


A fire last spring in the Unitarian 
Church of Wellesley, Mass., was the be- 
ginning of a well-organized interchurch 
movement in that town. While the 
church was being made ready for use 
again, the Unitarians accepted an invita- 
tion from the Congregationalists to hold 
union meetings with them in their church. 
Rev. Walter S. Swisher of the Unitarian 
Church and the Congregationalist minis- 
ter alternated in the pulpit. The success 
of these meetings led to talk about joint 
effort of all the churches in Wellesley, 
to more union services of Unitarians and 


Congregationalists, and to the taking of a. 


religious census of the community, in 
which the Roman Catholics participated, 
and which was carried out by the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society. 

Then a community meeting was ar- 
ranged. It took place October 25, and was 
devoted to the subject of youth. Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot of the Boston, Mass., 
juvenile court spoke on “Youth and Its 
Parents.” The leading editorial of the 
Boston Globe two mornings later devoted 
a column to this movement, with special 
reference to its possibilities for creating 
a more wholesome community atmosphere 
for youth. 


Mr. Ashley to Seattle 


Rey. George T. Ashley, formerly min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Wichita, 
Kan., has accepted a call to become the 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Ashley has been 
preaching for several weeks in the 
Seattle church, 
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Mr. Sturtevant Welcomed, 
Installed, at Baltimore 


The First Unitarian Church of Balti- 
more, Md., officially welcomed its new 
minister and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. F. 
Raymond Sturtevant, at a reception given 
in their honor on Thursday evening, 
November 5, in the parish house, with a 
very full attendance of the congregation. 

In addition to the members and friends 
of the church, there were present several 
of Baltimore’s foremost clergymen of 
other @enominations. After Mr. Sturte- 
vant had gracefully replied to a’ welcome 
from the church given by Judge Alfred. S. 
Niles, the following ministers added their 
greetings and wished Mr. Sturtevant God- 
speed in his new .pastorate: Rev. Peter 
Ainslie of the Christian Temple; Rey. Hal 
T. Kerns of the Universalist Church; Rey. 
Hugh Birckhead of the Emmanuel Episco- 
pal Church, and Rey. M..M. Dewart of 
Christ Church. with 

Mr. Sturtevant was installed on Novem- 
ber 10. Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal, 
P.Q., preached the sermon; Dr. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., offered 


the installation prayer; and Dr. Walter — 


Reid Hunt, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, delivered the 
address to the congregation. Rey. Charles 
G. Girelius gave the invocation. Judge 
Niles extended the welcome for the con- 
gregation, and the welcome from the 
Joseph Priestly Conference was given by 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa. The Scripture lesson was read by 
Dr. Kerns. 


The New Year at Antioch 


Beginning its fifth year of the present 
program, Antioch College in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, has an enrollment of about 
630 students. During the past year the 
College received about ten thousand in- 
quiries by correspondence. About 670 
made formal application for the present 
school year, and 230 of these have been 
enrolled. There continues to be steady 
improvement in the average quality of 
applicants. — ] 

During the summer a men’s dormitory 
was constructed to house forty-eight stu- 
dents in each division. A new dining room 
has been built to accommodate fifty stu- 
dents, the second story to furnish head- 
quarters for the course in applied «esthetics. 

For the year ending September 1, 1926, 
Antioch must find $70,000, in addition to 
contributions already received, for operat- 
ing expenses alone. 


With No Outside Help 


After listening for years to speakers on 
such topics as grade crossings, the city 
water supply, and the American tariff, the 
Laymen’s League chapter of May Memo- 
rial Unitarian Church in Syracuse, N.Y., 
is pursuing a unified course of study this 
year without outside help. The topic is 
social science in relation to religion; and 
before each meeting, each member is sent 
a mimeographed copy of a review of books 
and magazine articles bearing on the sub- 
ject for that month. The discussion cen- 
ters around one of the books or articles. 
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The general topic of the forty-eighth 
annual conference of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association and the particular keynote of 
the opening session was an ideal: ‘For a 
World Governed by Liberal Ideas.” The 
meetings were held in the First Unitarian 
Church in Sioux City, October 26-28. 
This ideal was ably advocated the first 
evening by. Rey. Charles Francis Potter 
of Antioch College, ably seconded by Rev. 


C. M. Walter of Sioux City. Mr. Potter 
was at his best as he described the his- 
toric Scopes trial of Tennessee and ap- 
pealed for the spreading of liberal ideas 
among those “who are without.” The 
large congregation present gave hearty ap- 
proval. 

Tuesday morning, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
secretary of the National Federation of 
_ Religious Liberals, spoke on “Unitarianism’ 
- asa World Movement.” H. A. Bereman of 
Sioux Falls, 8.D., gave an intensely human 
document, “The Feeling of the Isolated: 
Liberal.” At the luncheons, Mrs. Charles E. 
St. John told of her recent experiences 
in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Tran- 
sylvania to the Women’s Alliance. Ken- 
neth McDougall, the special vice-president 
of the Laymen’s League, narrated the 
recent history of the Laymen in the Uni- 


ization of the Unitarian religion. At the 
minister’s luncheon, Rey. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell led the discussion on “Church 
Administration,” affirming that the min- 
ister was an artist, with the artistic tem- 
perament, and not necessarily a business 
manager or an organizer. 

That evening a well attended fellowship 
banquet was presided over by Rey. Charles 
E. Snyder, prince of punsters. A dozen 

- Unitarian men and women gave talks. 
These were heartily enjoyed and lavishly 
applauded, with the fellowship that is 
native “where the West begins.” 
Wednesday morning, Rey. Ralph E. 
Bailey gave reasons why this is not an 
irreligious age; and Rev. L. L. Leh, for 
‘fear of a too pollyanna outlook, spoke on 
the suggestive subject, “Putting Life into 
the Church.” Waldo Regenetter  dis- 
cussed, as president of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Institute, the future of that remark- 
able and successful adventure. In the 
afternoon, Dr. Geo. R. Dodson, following 
the general theme of the conference, spoke 
informally on “With Liberals in Europe.” 
The last meeting Wednesday evening 
was considered a fitting climax to this 
earefully planned program. The Arthur 
Markley Judy Foundation under the 
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Gordon, had completed its endowment of 
_ $2,000 and secured for this year’s address 
‘Dr: Dodson, whose theme was “The Bvyo- 
ame of the Idea of God in the Last One 
y n¢ Years.” The winsomeness of 
ie speaker went hand in hand with the 
eal development of his subject. Dr. 
m did not ignore the present crisis. 
are some thinkers to-day who be- 


H. J. Adlard of Des Moinés, and Attorney 


tarian Church and called for the popular-_ 


leadership of the veteran, Rey. Eleanor 1. 


. 
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frolugibn of Idea of God 
to End in No Idea at All? 


_Dr. Dodson and others before Iowa Unitarian Association meeting 


lieve that the long evolution of the idea 
of God is to end in no idea at all and 
that the future belongs to atheistic human- 
ism. It is true that deism, the belief in 
an outside God, who is present only in 
miracles, is passing away. Other thinkers 
have accepted pantheism. This is not 
satisfactory, as it affords no basis for 
moral distinction.” 

The lecturer stood for a clear cut theism 
modified by increasing knowledge. ‘The 
drift of evolution is toward the type of 
human life inspired by love and guided 
by science. The evolution that has been 
is not greater than the immense evolution 
that is to be. Thus the idea of God has 
been expanded and developed by modern 
science until it has come to be a purely 
beneficent idea, inspiring men to conse- 
erate this life to the pursuit of life’s 
supreme values, the ideals of truth, 
beauty, justice, and love.” 

Resolutions were adopted that com- 
mended the Unitarian Foundation; voiced 
appreciation of the efficient and inde- 
fatigable labors of the secretary, Rev. 
Charles H. Snyder; approved the district 
church; urged the organization of new 
churches when the time is opportune; 
honored the memory of Dr. Florence Buck 
and expressed sympathy to Rey. Marion 
Murdoch; thanked the chureh and min- 
ister of Sioux City for the abundant 
hospitality; endorsed .the resolution of 
the Cleveland Conference for the closer 
affiliation of liberal religious bodies; and 
supported the Humboldt Institute and the 
missionary efforts at the State Fair. . 

The report of the treasurer, H. H. Grif- 
fith, showed the excellent financial con- 
dition of the Association; and the reports 
of the delegates from the churches proved 
that ali the Iowa and Nebraska liberal 
societies are flourishing. 

The election resulted in the unanimous 
choice of Paul K. Harlan of Omaha, Neb., 
for president, Dr. Arthur Weatherly of 
Iowa City for vice-president, Rey. Charles 
BH. Snyder of Sioux City for secretary, 
and H. H. Griffith of Des Moines for treas- 
urer. Trustees newly elected were Rey. 
L. L. Leh of Humboldt, and Dr. 8S. B. 
Hoskins of Sioux City. 0. 8. 


| Bishop Anderson at the Chapel 


The preacher next week at the noonday 
services in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
will be Bishop William F. Anderson, act- 
ing president of Boston University, and a 
leader well known to all persons in the 
vicinity of Boston. Bishop Anderson will 
preach a series of expository sermons for 
the four days, Tuesday to Friday, Novem- 
ber 24-27, inclusive. The services will be 
held at the usual hour of 12.15 p.m., with 
the exception of the one on Thanksgiving 
Day, when it will be held at 11 a.m. 
There will be the usual organ recital on 
Monday at 12.15, and a vesper service of 
music and prayer on Wednesday at 4.30 
P.M. 
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Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten’s 


Widely Discussed Sermon 


“THE APPEAL 
OF FUNDAMENTALISM” 


Fifteen Cents the copy, postpaid 


ADDRESS: West Side Unitarian Laymen’s League 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
. but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 
Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.0.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


THE NATIVITY 


By EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 
and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and but few rehearsals. 
It has been successfully presented in all 
parts of the country. Detailed sugges- 
tions for presentation are included. 
Illustrated $1.60 postpaid. 


Send for free descgiptive circular. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 BEACON STREET, EOSTON, MASS. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


LOVERS OF OLD SCRAPBOOKS, send address 
to Jacop Henrici, Bookseller, Meadyille, Pa., 
and receive folder of Scrapbook Lore and 
specimen selections you will like. 


POSITION WANTED—By a refined, middle- 
aged woman, as a companion to an elderly or 
invalid person. Experienced in practical nurs- 
ing. Familiar with city life and traveling. Ref- 
erences given and required. Write, giving full 
particulars, to “S,” 94 Prescott Street, CLINTON, 
MASS. 

aS ST 


BOARD _ 


MRS. KERN’ Y's HOME for travelers. heat White 
House and Auditorium, 1912 “G"’ Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C, 

— isin 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN THACHERS’ AGENCY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
THANKSGIVING 
Because Thy loving- 


kindness is better 
than LIFE 
lips shall 
praise "THEE 


BIBLE 


my 


Laymen’s Sunday, December 13 


December 13 has been set as the date for 
the observance of the sixth annual Lay- 
men’s Sunday, although if it is not con- 
yenient another -date will be determined 
upon by chapters here and there. The 
organ of the League, the Spokesman, sug- 
gests subjects for sermons by the laymen: 

“This year the League is emphasizing 
religious liberty, the study of evolution 
and the principles of the Unitarian faith, 
and the service of supply or adequate 
material resources for the educational and 
spiritual work of the League. Any of 
these subjects lend themselves peculiarly 
to lay preaching; all of them may be used 
to make a well-rounded sermon address.” 

The League hopes to have more than 
200 churches observing Laymen’s Sunday 
this year. 


First Aid 

The Community Church in New York 
City is to act as a clearing house between 
persons who are in need or perplexity in 
the business of living or making a living, 
and the men, women, and social service 
agencies who can best give the needed 
help or advice. Persons who desire such 
aid are invited to call at the church house, 
12 Park Avenue, between the hours of 12 
noon and 1.30 p.m., Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays each week (ex- 
cept holidays). Inquirers who require 
the help of specialists will be given a 
later appointment, after preliminary con- 
sultation, or will be referred to agencies 
where the special service required can be 
gained. 

A health consultation service is to be 
added later. 


Organ Chimes Dedicated 


Organ chimes given to the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., by Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., in remembrance of his father 
and mother, Edwin James Lewis and 
Sarah Richards Lewis, were dedicated 
with a special service on October 25. Rey. 
Adelbert L. Hudson preached the sermon 
and his associate in the parish, Rey. 
Lyman YV. Rutledge, wrote a “Dedication 
Ode” for the occasion. 


Miss Brown Visits Branches 


Miss Louise Brown, national treasurer 
of the Women’s Alliance, after the close 
of the sessions of the General Conference 
at Cleveland, Ohio, filled the following 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 ~ 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Now York, Curoaao, St. Louis, San FRanoisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate porary 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster. - Andover, NH. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Extra Lyman Casot, Pres. 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Contributions towards the maintenance of our com- 
munity work—both educational and social—are ear- 
nestly requested during Thanksgiving week. 


Cuartes L. DaNormanpin, President 
53 State Street, Boston 
Epwarp J. Samson, Treasurer 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new lo¢ation, 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, and opportunities 
for field work, It will expdnd its curriculum 
and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals and the growing demands of the 
churches. 

Winter quarter begins at Meadville, January 
5; Summer quarter in Chicago, June 2 
Autumn quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President, 


‘-F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. ; 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. é 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locen, President. E. A. Cauncn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough prisette in all departments of theo- 
logical study. ement: work available at 

Pacific School of sligion an Vere, of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; crepe 
ous scholarships for superior work; oppo 
forself-support. Nextsem begin Jan. 12, 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


engagements with Alliance groups: Erie, 
Pa., October 16; Buffalo, N.Y., October 19 
and 20; Ithaca, N.Y., October 21; Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. (Mohawk Valley Associate 
Alliance), October 22; Albany, N.Y., 
October 29. At Albany the Alliance 
branches of Troy and Schenectady joined 
in the meeting. 


C TO R Y 


Boston, Mass.—A recent calendar of — 


Bulfinch Place Church notes that the 
average daily attendance of children at 
the Bulfinch Place Summer School was 
eighty-one. Many of the same children 
are attending the Children’s Hour, held 
during the church pean, on Monday after- 
noons. 
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Mississippi Valley Alliance 
_. Hears Interesting Speakers 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, Dr. George R. 


. Dodson, and Mrs. Charles HE. St. John 


were the speakers at the autumn meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Associate Alli- 
ance, held in the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 22. Mrs. F. B. 
Chamberlain, president of the Hliot 
Alliance in that church, introduced Dr. 
Sullivan and Dr. Dodson as “two truly 
great men, right in our midst.” 

Dr. Sullivan said that liberalism “out- 
wardly” has not been a notable success, 
but that Liberalism is “within,” that it is 
brave and fearless. The adjective timor- 
ous cannot apply to liberalism. It is not 
enough to have big ideas. It is every 
day’s fidelity to the seemingly insignifi- 
cant tasks that count in the end. He com- 
plimented the Alliance women for their 
faithful performance of the little things. 

Dr. Dodson told many interesting things 
about his visit to Europe as an exchange 
minister on the occasion of the Centenary 
meetings of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. He said there was 
similarity in the essentials and difference 
only in the nonessentials as between 
American and European Unitarianism. 
He spoke of the wonderful progress of 


‘Unitarianism in Prague and in Czecho- 


slovakia under the leadership of Dr. and 
Mrs. Norbert F. Capek, and stated that 
the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals is to meet there next year. 

Mrs. St. John, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Alliance, who 
was also a delegate to the Centenary 
meetings in London, was fortunate in hav- 
ing as traveling companions on the 
steamer Dr. and Mrs. Capek, who were in 
the United States as delegates to the Cen- 
tenary meetings of the American Unita- 
rian Association. From Prague, Mrs. St. 
John went to Budapest. She told of how 
she was especially impressed in that city 
with the beautiful spirit of co-operation 
among the women of various denomina- 
tions in caring for the poor refugees. In 
Transylvania, Mrs. St. John found the 


Alliance doing wonderful work. 


Four Hundred Women Attend 
Associate Alliance Meeting 


More than four hundred Alliance 
women, with a good sprinkling of men, 
attended the fall meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance, held at the 
Unitarian Chureh in Nashua, N.H., on 
Thursday, October 22. They represented 


* forty-four branches of The Alliance. 


The general subject was “Social Serv- 
ice.” After a cordial greeting from Mrs. 


_F. H. Willard, president of the hostess 


branch, the greetings from the two-year- 
old New Hampshire Associate Alliance 
were given by its president, Mrs. Francis 
P. Daniels. 


Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton’s theme was 


“Our Work at Home and Abroad.” She 
took occasion to mention many of the 
matters dear to Alliance workers,—while 
enriching her address with glimpses of 
her six weeks’ visit to England. She 
made a plea for new interest in interna- 
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tional work, and urged her hearers to 
cherish friendly links abroad. She spoke 
of the Centenary meetings in London as 
being filled with inspiration and quoted 
Dr. Estlin Carpenter when he said that 
“the dawn already glows with promise,” 
and that to become a true nationalist is 
to become an internationalist. 

Rey. Roderick’ Stebbins of Milton, 
Mass., told in a very appealing manner of 
a fund for needy widows and daughters 
of Unitarian ministers, and the ‘generous 
collection of more than $300 was given 
to that cause. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass., 
was asked to repeat an address he had 
previously given, entitled ‘Human Values 
and Social Ideals.” In introducing Mr. 
Joy the president of the New BEngland 
Associate Alliance, Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, 
said that the address had already been 
printed in pamphlet form by the social 
service committee of the Alliance and 
would be ready for distribution shortly. 

A detailed report followed of the actual 
social service work done by one branch, 
that of Canton, Mass.; this was read by 
Mrs. C. U. Valentine. At the box luncheon 
and several informal conferences held 
with the chairmen of the central commit- 
tees who were present, the delegates had 
the opportunity to discuss together their 
many branch problems. 

The afternoon speaker was Dr. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany of Boston, Mass. Dis- 
cussing “Jesus’ Teachings in 1925,” he 


used four sayings of Jesus which summed 


: 1143 


up to him, once and for all, all that is 
necessary for all men: “A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things he 
possesseth”; ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you”; “I am 
among you as one that serveth’; and 
“The father is in me and I am in the 
father.” 

Rey. 


Roderick Stebbins. of. Milton, 


‘saying the noblest and most comprehen- 


sive of spiritual utterances in all religious 
literature. Here Jesus spoke both as an 
individual and as a representative of the 
human race. Ex 


Correction 
In Tue Recister of November 5, an ar- 
ticle, “Building and Rebuilding the 


Churches,” inadvertently attributed to Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot a statement that was 
made by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, who reported for the 
Department of Church Hxtension in the 
recently issued Annual Report of the As- 
sociation. 


St. Louris, Mo.‘‘The Case For and 
Against Evolution” is being presented by 
Dr. William L. Sullivan in a series of 
lectures in the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah on Tuesday evenings of Novem- 
ber. The purpose is to give impartially 
both sides of the question, to help the 


_public to arrive at a conclusion in the 


controversy.. 


Dramatic 


Just Published 
Services of Worship 


By Isabel K. Whiting 


With Foreword by Samuel M. Crothers 
Illustrated; $2.00 postpaid 


This book of ten Dramatic Services has been arranged for the training of youth in 
the experience of worship. The traditional church days and times of special religious 


significance have been chosen for commemoration. 


Important episodes in Bible 


history and literature, and memorial records of devoted spiritual leaders have been set 


in dramatic form within the ritual of a religious service. 
furnished for the simple settings, costuming and music. 


Complete instructions are 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 
THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on—October 1 to December 1, 1925. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 

and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Beuly Beeman’s win Ci 
badly moth-eaten she can’t make up her 
mind whether to throw it away or donate 
it to the comin’ M. BH. bazaar.—Life. 


Rey. H. R. L. Sheppard, in his recent 
book, gives a good deal of advice on how 
to begin sermons. Personally, says Punch, 
we think he’s attacking the trouble at the 
wrong end. 


“What's the matter?” cried the fond wife 
in sudden alarm, as the husband stared 
at the opened letter. “You look so drawn!” 
“Overdrawn my dear,” was the sad reply. 
—London Graphic. 


“Now, Mr. Architect,” said the summer 
hotel man, “don’t fail to have the dining 


room so that every table will overlook the 
beach. Then with an orchestra we can 
keep their minds off what they’re > getting 
to eat.” 


“Sam, do you solemnly swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth?” “Ah does, sah.” “Well, Sam, 
what have you got to say for yourself?” 
“Jedge, wif all dem limitations you jes’ 
put on me, ah don’t believe ah has any- 
thing to say.” 


The Girl Guides of a certain chureh in 
Yorkshire put flowers in front of the 
pulpit each Sunday. An elderly person 
asked what they did with the flowers after 
the service. “Oh, we take them to people 
who are sick after the sermon,” was the 
innocent reply. 


A little boy had two little friends, twins, 
come to spend the day with him. At the 
end of the day he was very tired, and at 
the dinner table he said: “I wish you 
would go home. I’m tired looking at you 
—you both look like each other.”—Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 


The following is to the credit of an old 
colored church member in Alabama: 
“Folks make me tired representin’ .Satan 
as runnin’ after dem to tempt dem. De 
truth is, my friend, dere is so many 
people pullin’ at the debbil’s coat tails dat 
he ain’t got much time to chase anybody.” 


The man who’ thinks you can get your 
education in one place and your religion in 
another, although the two were different, 
independent, we are reminded in America, 
would be like Editor Pott’s critic in 
“Pickwick Papers,” who reviewed a book 
on “Chinese metaphysics.” When asked 
what he knew of this subject, he replied 
that he got it out of the encyclopedia,-— 
“he read for metaphysics under the letter 
M and for China under the letter C, and 
eombined his information.” 


This is current verse: 


Mr. Parson, we say, you make us think 

Of the blacksmith bold with forge like 
ink, 

Where he molds and welds and fastens 
with fire 

The spokes of the wheel to the outer tire. 

For this I know, and know full well, 

And any blacksmith the same will tell, 

That the sermon’s effect—at least on the 
choir— 

Is just like the wheel near the blacksmith’s 
fire ; 

We tell it to you without any ire, 

That a very long spoke makes a very 
large tire! . 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


<p following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Church Announcements © 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Rey. Roderick: Stebbins will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE ‘DISCIPLES, aes and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. ‘Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D,, minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
-4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in ‘the vestry. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage paces near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 0380. _ 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


Me sme sms set mn 


days ts “each month at 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Brondwery, 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Ch 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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SCHOOLS 


vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Stree 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M, an 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Hducation, 
children’s classes. 11 A.M. «» Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymon 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Taz 
CuristT1AN ReGIsTER. 


Morning prayer, with sermon by Rev.  Acong a, 
pe! First Parish, ‘Milton, November 
A.M 


SECOND CHURCH 
cs Street and Audubon Ro 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students panied Scrat Monday 


BOSTON Rag 


is the ot Shorthand; Com ; eget Horton, D.D., t ese # 
usiness; § ; Bugene Rodman Shi pe Stinist er, yer 
College Grade joe: rae A 9.30 a.m., Church Shoo. tstill esti 


tion; Salesmanship and eepretings, Accounting. : 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


superintendent. 11. A.M., wie 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Hu 


FIRST CHURCH BOSTON 
of Berkeley and rlborou, 


<coutnageaaietaes meen tee 
er e@ 

When ordering change of Ee come he it 
address please send old eta cone ges 
as well as new address. trom 80.5. All welcome. 
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HOTEL LENOX Frank Gale, minister. Morning Service 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON at nos re A.M. Church School at 12 wm. - 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Y¥. P. R. U. services on the first and third er? 


services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cordially in-— 
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Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. — 
22, ; 


